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PEEFACE. 



The purpose with which this book has been 
written is explained in the motto upon the title- 
page. I have attempted to describe that ^^ vast 
conflpiracy of things and men, of passions and 
prejudices, of history and poUtics, which impair 
the security of the Neapolitan provinces and the 
forces of Italy." 

Though they are not so divided, these volumes 
consist of three parts. The First, consisting of five 
chapters, gives a rapid review of the historj' of 
brigandage from the earliest times down to the 
year 1860. The Second Part describes, also in 
five chapters, the natural, political, moral, and 
rehgious occasions, stimulants, and causes which 
have conspired to keep brigandage alive down 
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to our times, and wliicli give it a strange power 
over the minds of the Neapolitan masses. The 
Thii'd Part, consisting of four chapters, is devoted 
to a history, necessarily brief and incomplete, of 
the brigandage of the last three years. ' 

The complicity in this great conspiracy, of 
the priests and the Papal government, is not a 
pleasant theme ; but I have treated it with 
frankness and sincerity. The person and mo- 
tives of the writer cease to be of any importance, 
when it is remembered that I only record here a 
part of the charges made against Eome by a 
nation of Eoman Catholics. With the exception 
of the clerical party — that is to say, of the party 
jiccusod — ^Italians areunanimous in laying the chief 
rcsponsibihty for political brigandage at the doors 
of the Vatican. My information has, however, 
been principally derived from the more conserva- 
tive class of Italians. The deputies Massari and 
Castagnola, whose reports to the Chamber of 
Deputies are frequently quoted, belong to the 
conservative side of the body which they adorn. 
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I would not bo understood to say that they are 
better authorities on this account ; but the men- 
tion of the fact may reheve some readers of an 
apprehension that the daggers — steel or moral — 
of Mazzini and his republican friends are con- 
cealed in this book. 

As a rule, the sources from which I have 
derived my materials for the historical part of 
this work are indicated in the notes. I make 
special acknowledgment of my obligations to the 
pamphlets of Marc Monnier on the Camorra and 
Brigandage. To the first of these pamphlets I 
am greatly indebted for the materials used in the 
eighth chapter of the first volume. But by far the 
most valuable contribution to the history of these 
disorders is the ^^ Brigantaggio Alia Frontiera^^ of 
Alessandro Bianco di Saint- Jorioz. The author of 
this book was, during the period of which he writes. 
Chief of Staff to General Govone, commanding the 
military zone of the frontier. 

In the literary execution of my task, I have 
encountered a difficulty peculiar to works of this 
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class. Treating of a social evil^ it has sometimes 
been difficult, not to say impossible, to translate 
the Italian words which describe, witha marked 
colouring, portions of the natural and moral 
scenery of South Italy. A few of these words 
stand untranslated; but I believe that most of 
these have been used by other English writers. 



The Author. 



Italy, Augutt^ 1864. 
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Beigandagb has always existed in South Italy. 
In pre-Eoman times, under the Republic, and 
under the Empire, the men of the mountains 
were the terror of the inhabitants of the plains. 
Time has softened the light in which we see the 
struggles between Rome and the nationalities 
subdued and absorbed by the Republic; while 
the compassion we must feel in reading the his- 
tory of a war, which, fiercely maintained for two 
<)enturies, moved steadily and surely to the an- 
nihilation of brave peoples, forbids us to think 
and speak harshly of the ecsterminated races. 
Besides, our poetry and our religion have given 
to the character of a shepherd a tone of peaceM 
contemplation and gentle goodness, not at all 
consistent with the life of men who tend their 
own flocks on the hills by day and steal those 
of their neighbours in the valleys by night. 

We know, however, that the struggle between 
Rome and the Samnites began with efforts on 
the part of the former to check the incursions of 
the mountaineers.* The curtain falls at last, after 
a scene of plunder on one side, and cruelty on 

• See Livy, b. vii. 
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the other^ whicli is vrortiij c£ a place in the 
records of modem brigandage* 

After the regular war had ceased^ information 
reached the capital that some bandits^ who had 
their nest in a cave^ were commitiang depredations 
on the plains of XJmbria» The Boman soldiers 
marched to the spot, and entered the oave'with 
their banners jflying. But^ in the darkness of tibds 
retreat, they were unable to find th^ enemies^ 
who poured upon them a shower of stones. The 
soldiers, finding another entrance to the catOi 
blocked np both openings with dry fael, 
and haying set it on fire, destroyed the enemy. 
Some perished by the heat, others were suffo- 
cated by the smoke, and the rest threw them- 
selves desperately into the fiames. According to 
livy, two thousand bandits perished in this 
atrocious massacre. 

These mountain tribes contributed not a little 
to the conquest by Home of the rival cities in the 
plains. On the one hand, the constant depre- 
dations on the timid and luxurious inhabitants of 
the towns, drove these to seek shelter under the 
martial mantle of the Eepublio ; and from protec- 
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tion Eome rapidly passed to conquest. Capua 
was at one time a city of so inucli wealth, enter- 
prise, and luxury, that he must have been a pro- 
phet who could have predicted its inferiority to 
the military camp on the Tiber. But Capua, 
despised, and frequently assaulted by the armed 
shepherds of the Appennines, was compelled to 
ask protection of Rome. The matter ended in 
the subjection of Capua to her stronger sister. 

On the other side, these same mountaineers 
did not scruple to ally themselves with Rome, as 
a means of devastating the cities of the plains. 
The Latins and Campanians having demanded 
equal privileges and rights in the Republic with 
the citizens of Rome (as in 1798 the people of 
Ferdinand I. asked political rights), the legions 
were sent among the Marsi and Peligni to coUect 
warriors. The spoils of the cities of Latium and 
Campania were promised to the fierce moun- 
taineers as a reward for their services against the 
rebels. This war ended in a Roman triumph at a 
battle fought on those same slopes of Vesuvius 
over which Cardinal Rufib marched in 1799 with 
his army of the Santa Fede — ^probably not more 
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ragged or reckless than the allies of Manlius and 
Decius. 

There is an incident of this Samnite war 
which has been ludicrously burlesqued in mo- 
dem times. I allude to the disgraceful sur- 
render of a Eoman army at the Caudine Forks. 
Caius Pontius, the Samnite leader, sent some 
shepherds to inform the Eomans that the city of 
Luceria, in the vicinity of the modem Arpaia, 
was besieged by the Samnites, and in danger of 
being captured. The shepherds oflfered to guide 
the Eoman soldiers through the mountain passes 
which led to the besieged city. The legions set 
out under the deceitful guides. They were led 
into a narrow and deep valley, flanked on either 
hand by almost perpendicular heights whose 
summits were crowned with deep and dark woods. 
Suddenly the path was found blocked up in their 
faces by a mass of trees felled across it from rock 
to rock. The soldiers turned back, and found the 
entrace to the valley closed in the same way. 
Baising their eyes, they saw the mountain crests 
covered with armed men. Pontius had the Eoman 
army in his power. His father advised him to 
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kill them all^ or liberate tliem all without dis- 
honour. The Samnite chief did neither. He 
humiliated the Bomans by obliging them to 
pass under the yoke^ and then liberated them on 
oaths and conditions, the rehgious sanctity of 
which Roman astuteness found means to break.* 
Gaetano Yardarelli would have managed it better. 
Moving down into Calabria, we might go 
farther back, and inquire into the origin of these 
mountain tribes. For example, the Brutii were 
fogitive slaves of their Lucanian masters. It is 
not known whether injustice or the love of a free 
life led them to the hills ; but once there, their 
numbers increased so rapidly, and their depreda- 
tions upon their late masters were so frequent 
and serious, that the Lucanians were finaUy 
forced to recognize their independence. But 
not on this account did the Brutii cease to be 
the terror of the plains. Located in the region 
of Gosenza, in the fastnesses of the Southern 
Appennines, they waged a war of pillage and 
conquest on the Greek colonists along the sea 
and the Lucanians in the interior* 

• See livyi b. viiL 
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The Brutii were the constant enemies of 
Eome, most valuable alKes of Pjrrhus and Han- 
nibal^ and their subjugation cost many a bloody 
struggle. Conquered at last, and reduced to 
the rank of slaves and menials, there is no 
reason to believe that the caves and heights of 
the Appennines did not continue to conceal the 
remnants of the terrible race, who continued to 
live on a scale less ambitious the life of their 
better days. In fact, two centuries later, when 
Catiline organized his conspiracy or rebellion, 
he reUed for support not so much upon the dis- 
contented and vicious cksses in Rome, as upon 
the inhabitants of the Central and Southern 
Appennines. The shepherd slaves of the cava- 
liers in Apulia and Brutium were ripe for a 
sanguinary revolt. All the savage heights of 
the mountains which encircle Rome were brist- 
ling with armed men.* The immense army 
which the gladiator Spartacus had collected in 
these mountain fastnesses, only six years before, 
must have influenced largely the plans of the 

* Micbelet. "History of the Boman Bepublic/' yoI. u, 
p. 221. 
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conspirator, and may fdmisli the key to his 
hopes and Cicero^s ill-concealed fears. It is 
admitted that Spartacus collected from slaves, 
gladiators, pirates, robbers, and assassins an 
army of seveniy thousand men; that he de- 
feated four consular armies, and might have 
sacked Eome itself, if he could have main- 
tained discipline in so vast a collection of law- 
less men. 

This great rising under Spartacus gives us a 
vivid glimpse of the Kfe then led in the high 
valleys of these mountains. Hither fled all 
whose lives had become insecure in the cities, 
the remnants of those pirate bands who a few 
years before had spread desolation along the 
whole seaboard from the Tronto to Naples, the 
fierce gladiators, trained to bloody lives and 
sanguinary deaths for the dehght of the Roman 
populace; the owners of small estates, dispos- 
sessed, and reduced to slavery or menial condi- 
tions by successive conquests and proscriptions ; 
in fine, all who sought to escape from justice or 
from oppression. The great soul of Spartacus 
conceived the idea of collecting all these vaga- 
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bond masses to scourge the proud and bloody 
ciiy with an army of its own victims. 

Catiline had wider plans, which included the 
instruments so ably wielded, though vainly, by 
Spartacus. Catiline failed for want of time to 
org£kjiize his revolution: perhaps because he 
threw himself into the Tuscan rather than into 
the Calabrian Appennines, where Spartacus had 
waged such successful war with the legions of 
the Bepublic. 

The causes which at this period had peopled 
the mountains with armed fugitive slaves, refu- 
gees from justice and disbanded soldiers, bear 
striking resemblance to those which, in modem 
times, have developed brigandage into a peren- 
nial plant, which grows with the leaves of every 
spring.* 

Then, as now, the lands were held by a few. 
The labourer was called a slave, but his condition 
was substantially that of the modem terrazzani, 
cafoni, and proletari of the southern provinces. 
The provincial part of the nation was divided 

* It is a Oalabrian proTerb, that the brigands grow with the 
leaTM. 
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into Wo classes: a few proud and insatiable 
masters ; many labonrers living in abject miseiy, 
possessing absolutely nothing and having no 
real security for their own lives.* These men 
were the natural allies of Spartacus, as the [ill- 
paid and wretched labourers of the Basilicata are 
to-day of Tristany and Crocco. 

The wars of Marius and Sylla, the civil tem- 
pests which were shaking the power of the 
Republic to its foundations, had first created and 
then set free a vast number of soldiers trained 
to plunder. These disbanded veterans consti- 
tuted the most valuable part of the army of 
Catiline. In the same way, in all the modem 
developments of brigandage into political im- 
portance, the disbanded soldier has been found 
a most troublesome and dangerous brigand. 
The reason is simple. In nine cases in ten he 
had been a brigand or common malefactor, 
before he became a soldier. Add to this, the 
almost universal injustice of the provincial autho- 
rities, and the exhaustless fountains of corrup- 
tion which Home contained within itself, and 

* See note of G-. Bandini on Eutropiusi b. iy. o. yii. 
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diffused ihrougliout the Italian peninsula, and 
we shall have, perhaps on a grander scale, but 
with the same compound of injustice and des- 
potism, the picture of the Bourbon administration 
in these provinces. Under the Empire, slavery 
and the absorption of the lands of the many into 
the large estates of the few, contributed to in- 
crease the number of those who, fugitive in the 
mountains, sought to avenge upon society the 
vast and towering injustice under which they 
had groaned. 

A grave historian enumerates six classes of 
people in the first three centuries of the Empire. 
The sixth and last class was made up of the 
fiigitives who, to escape jfrom oppression, took to 
the woods, and Kved by robbery.* 

In the country, the population consisted of 
two classes, colonists and slaves, "different 
rather in name than in actual rights/^ 

The first class cultivated the lands according 
to established rules, paying for the most part in 
kind ; but being separated by an immense dis- 
tance from the proprietors, and depending im- 

* Siexnondi, '< Fall of the Boman Empire," p. 29. 
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mediately upon some favourite slave or freed-man, 
they could not complain with any Lope of being 
heard, and tte laws gave them no protection. 
Their condition grew every day more desperate, 
for the rapacious demands of the superintendents 
grew larger with every day; and if, when the 
cup of their misery was full, they fled, leaving 
farm, house, family, and sought refuge with some 
other proprietor, they could be recovered, as 
American fiigitive slaves in the happy times of 
James Buchanan. If such were the free colonists, 
what were the slaves ? They were divided into 
two classes; those bom on the estates, and 
those purchased. This last class was the most 
miserable of the human race. They toiled by 
day in chains, and slept by night in subter- 
ranean dungeons. Prisoners of war and the 
inhabitants of captured or rebellious cities, they 
had passed from freedom in their native lands 
to the lowest depths of slavery. There was a 
very active commerce throughout all the empire 
in these slaves, and the populations of entire 
cities were sometimes sold under the spear of 
the praetor. 
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This is cause. 

Now let lis look at the effect. 

'' The horrible sufferings of so great a part of 
the people,* awaking its mortal hate against its 
oppressors, had multiplied the revolts of the 
slaves, the plots, the assassinations, the poison* 
ings. In vain a sangninary law condemned to 
death all the slaves of an assassinated master. 
Vengeance and desperation continued to multiply 
crime. Those who succeeded in obtaining ven- 
geance, or who had not been able to obtain it but 
had incurred suspicion, fled to the woods to pur- 
sue the life of robbers. Their assaults upon 
society sometimes almost took the character of a 
civH war rather than that of disorders by a band 
of highwaymen.^' 

These fiigitive slaves made no distinctions 
when they descended into the plain on their 
bloody incursions. The poor colonist, as well as 
the wealthy proprietor, fell a victim to their 



* In Europe the peasant class is estimated at four-fifths of 
the population. In South Italy, under the Empire, deductiog 
the mountam refugees, nine-tenths of the rural population must 
have been poor colonists and elaves. 
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rapacity and vengeance. The wealthy citizen, 
however, had means of defence. He could 
procure the armed protection of the Govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the humble renter or 
proprietor, was obliged to submit without hope of 
remedy, to repeated incursions, which wasted his 
field, deprived him of his cattle, laid his house in 
ashes and left him without his wife and his 
daughters to weep over a hopeless ruin. He 
either abandoned his little estate altogether or 
sold it to some wealthy neighbour. In this way 
all semblance of a middle class in the country 
disappeared. The small proprietors and colonists, 
oppressed by the agents of the Government, the 
tax-farmers, the large proprietors and the ban- 
dits, yielded to their fate and sank out of sight in 
the vast class of miserahles which lay groaning 
beneath thenu 

The only relief fipom the horrible servitude to 
which all classes of rural labourers were reduced, 
was found in escape to the free air and bold life 
of a bandit. The bravest fled and avenged on 
their suffering brethren, by midnight raids and 
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burnings, the intolerable wrongs inflicted by tlie 
constitution of the empire. 

It is not my purpose to write the history of 
ancient brigandage. The exploits of mountain 
bandits are lost in the massacres, pillages and 
desolations wrought by armies marching under 
banners. Nor do the materials for this history 
exist. Of such trifles as the raids of a few moun- 
taineers upon an unprotected village, the digni- 
fied voice of History does not condescend to 
speak. We know, however, that after the fisill of 
the Empire of the West, the same causes, endur- 
ing with varying intensity, contributed to make 
the mountains sanctuaries alike of the guilty and 
of the innocent. The successive revolutions of 
government, which swept across these provinces 
between Julius Gaasar and the Spanish conquest 
of the Two Sicilies, contributed the same elements 
and the same results. The Appennines, under 
them aU, extended their bosky mantle alike over 
fugitive crime and persecuted innocence — ^an 
asylum always safe, unless the fugitive attempted 
a regular war. Every region of the Old World 
has contributed its most daring, fierce, and rapa- 
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cious^ as well as some of its bests spirits^ to make 
up tlie mountain population of tliis part of the 
Italian peninsula. Asiatic, Carthagenian, Greek, 
Goth, and Saracen, have mingled their blood to 
make up the race which has never loved any king, 
and trusts its safety under the protection of no 
law. Their origin accounts for the rural Neapo- 
litans, and nothing else will. This strong, robust 
race, who know no fear, respect no law, and call 
no man master, whose mothers are braver and 
stronger than the men of other lands, draw their 
blood from fountains out of which neither fear nor 
pity, nor any of the tender and gentle sentiments 
of human nature, were wont to flow. 

We find brigandage mentioned in the earliest 
notices of the modem history of these provinces, 
and during the government by Spanish viceroys 
it is a constant feature of the times. The mo- 
ment the historian casts his eye outside of the city 
of Naples, it falls upon this scourge of the pro- 
vinces. Many of the viceroys fought the baadits, 
some claimed the merit of exterminating them. 
Bat when the trees put forth their leaves, the fol- 
lowing spring, the woods were filled with new 
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hordes of brigands. Often they were not new. 
Brigandage begins in June, attracts the attention of 
the viceroy in August ; an army is sent against it in 
September ; there are many skirmishes in October 
and November; in December the general returns to 
Naples to report, for the hundredth time, that 
brigandage is extinguished in the provinces. The 
fact is, that the brigands have finished their cam- 
paign, and are living peacefully with their families 
in the scattered villages of the higher valleys. 
The peasants and shepherds, by necessity 
not by inclination, aUies of the bandits, secrete 
the fugitives, or report them killed. They send 
the vice-regal troops on perilous and useless 
marches in search of men who can never be found, 
because they are no longer assassins and robbers 
but peaceful denizens of the towns. 

A collection of all the notices which the his- 
tory of the • vice-regal government affords would 
be tiresome for its sameness. I select two periods 
separated by a century. In both these we shall 
find brigandage wearing its modem dress. I 
draw the materials for these notices from sources 
which are beyond suspicion — ^Botta^s ^' History of 

VOL. T. 2 
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Italy/' and the grave " Storia Civile/^ of Gian- 
none. The first period embraces the last fifbeeoa 
years of the sixteenth^ the second the correspond- 
jng years of the seventeenth, century. 

In 1585, when Pope Sixtus V. came to the 
Papal throne, he found his temporal empire groan- 
ing under the cm'se of brigandage. '^Bandits and 
assassins were desolating that unhappy land. No 
longer a few persons scattered and appareAtly 
insignificant, they had become la^ bands num- 
bering some hundreds; and, not content with 
infBsting the open country, they stormed con- 
siderable villages and committed in them every 
species of crime. They had for chiefs and leaders 
not men of mean condition, but members of iUus- 
trious families, who, the wars having ended, were 
not able longer to exercise honourably their pro- 
fession of arms, and &om partisan contests had 
preserved the ferocity of bad warriors, whfle they 
had lost the generous instincts of good soldiers. 
The public authority had neither the means nor 
the courage to repress them, since they were 
powerful in numbers, and strong in their connec* 
tions j the very judgments of the court were oor- 
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rapted by fevour or suspended by terror. In 
fine^ the state of Borne liad become a nest oi 
bandits and men of every kind of evil life/^* 

One of the canses of the vigour and daring of 
these bandits is said to have been, that the ill 
blood between Pope Gregory and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany afforded them an opportunity to pass 
&om one state to the other, as their interests or 
their safely dictated ; in other words, they could 
rob Gregory's people until it ceased to be profit- 
able, or became dangerous, and then throw them- 
selves into Tuscany, to repeat the same deeds 
under another government, 

Sextus V. set himself earnestly at work to 
repress brigandage, and we find much to admire 
in his policy. He began with his judicial 
functionaries. These gentlemen, whose knees 
had quaked before the threats of armed ruffians 
or the fear of the secret dagger, or whose palms 
had too often felt the touch of bribes, were given 
to understand that they must administer justice 
without fear or favour. "I wiU play with your 
hfiads if you disobey me, or fail to exercise your 

• Botta, « History of Italy to 1789," b. xiv. 
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oflSce justly and vigorously,'^ said the fiery Pope. 
His next step was to establish a good understand- 
ing with the Grand Duke, and so put a stop to 
the perpetual migrations of the bandits from one 
state to the other. 

Haying made these dispositions within and 
without his kingdom, Sextus ordered a general 
chase, which resulted in what is called ''the de- 
struction of brigandage." Many of the bandits 
lost their Hves on the scafibld, others fled into 
foreign countries, as far as possible from Sextus, 
seeing that they had to do with a man whose will 
was stronger than their ferocity.* 

This extermination of brigandage, like those of 
more modern times, was only temporary. The 
Papal States continued to be troubled with ban- 
dits, and they reappear under Clement VJULl. 

At the same period, brigandage in the Nea- 
politan provinces took on a character of extreme 
graviiy. 

Benedetto Mangone and Marco Sciarra were 
famous leaders of brigands during the rule of the 
Viceroy, Count Miranda. The first rendered him- 

* Bottay b. xiv. 
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self terrible to the population in the region of 
Eboli^ and Us fame survives in the traditions 
which nourish modem brigandage. He was cap- 
tured by Miranda, and executed, after undergoing 
the most jfrightfiil tortures, by being revolved 
upon a wheel and broken with strokes of a ham- 
mer.* Sciarra belonged to the provinces of the 
Abruzzi. He had under him a company of six 
hundred robbers, and took the title "King of 
the Campagna.^' He maintained intimate relations 
with the bandits who scoured the States of the 
Church; and, when pressed by the soldiers of the 
Viceroy, took refuge in the papal dominions. 

Sextus and Miranda entered into an arrange- 
ment by which the soldiers of each were allowed 
to pursue the brigands over the frontier. The 
two governments seem to have vied with each 
other in diligent and persevering hostihty against 
the bandits, but without any important result. 

The reason of their ill success is the same 
which makes the problem of the Italian Govern- 
ment in these provinces so difficult to-day. 

These precautions and expeditions were uae- 
* G-iaxmone, b. xxir. c. r. 
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lesB, because, " tkrough. the favours lavished by 
Soiarra upon the iuliabitaiits of the region in 
.which he lived, he was faithfully warned of the 
ambuscades set for him by the people of the 
conrt.^ Besides, his vigilance was sleepless. He 
slept always in inaccessible heights, distributed 
guards, posted sentinels and stationed his small 
bands in places the most favourable aaid best 

known to himself/^t 

The Viceroy sent against Sciarra, Don Carlo 
SpineUi, with a force of four thousand cavalry and 
infantry, with instamctions to exterminate this 
band. The daring bandit very nearly turned the 
tables on his foe, Spinelli narrowly escaped with 
his life, and Sciarra acquired additional fame. He 
sacke(J Serra Capriole, Vasto and the city of 
Lucera. The bishop of this last city fled for safety 
into the bell-tower of the church; but having 
ventured to look out at the window, was shot in 
the head and killed. 

The alliance between Sciarra and the bandits 
of the Papal States was stronger than that be- 

* The soldieiB of Tlctor Emanuel are called Oe»H di Corte, 
t Giannone, b. zzziy. c. v. . 
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tween the Pope and the Viceroy. The latter 
were paralyzed by mutual suspicions and fears. 
The bandits had a perfect solidarity of feeling and 
inteorefit. The military entirely failed to subdue 
Sciaira. He grew stronger and more trouble- 
some with every campaign. 

The Viceroy now resorted to an artifice. The 
Usoocchi were ravaging the territory of Venice, 
and all the efforts of the republic had failed to 
crush them. The Venetians were advised to em- 
ploy Sciarra in this service, and they invited him 
to undertake the war. The bandit paid little 
attention to the invitation ; probably because he 
found his present career entirely safe and quite 
as glorious as he desired. 

On the death of Sextus and the accession of 
Clement, a more sincere alliance was formed be- 
tween the two states, and Pope and Viceroy 
again undertook the work of extermination. 

On the part of the Viceroy, Don Adriano Ao- 
quaviva was sent into the field. He accomplished 
what Spinelli had failed to do. He enrolled the 
bcal militia, won the hearts of the peasantry and 
organized auniversalconspiracyagainstthe '^ 
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I quote from the grave and brief Giannone : — 

" Leaving Naples on Palm Sunday, in 1592, 
witli new troops, he added to his army bands of 
peasants, because these were better acquainted 
with the country ; and, abstaining from quartering 
his soldiers on the population, he conciliated the 
hearts of the peasants to such a degree, that all 
united with, him in the destruction of the ban- 
dits/^* 

Finding himself pressed on one side by the 
Pope, on the other by the Viceroy, and deprived 
of his supports among the peasantry, Sciarra ac-f 
cepted the invitations of Venice, embarked with 
sixty of his followers upon two galleys of the re- 
public, and sailed away more like a conqueror 
than a common criminal. 

He did not, however, relinquish his dominion 
in the Abruzzi. His companions, under the com- 
mand of his brother, carried on there a brigand 
war on a smaller scale, but with considerable 
success, and their lives and property were pro- 
bably as secure as those of any portion of the 
ItaKan people at that period. Sciarra frequently 

• Book xxir. c. v. 
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returned from Venice to encourage and aid liis 
followers. 

During one of these visits to his brother, 
Sciarra fell a victim to the envy or revenge of 
one of his subordinates, named Battitello, who 
received from the Papal general for the assassi- 
nation of his master his own pardon and that of 
thirteen companions. 

A story of Sciarra has been preserved, which 
true or false, has its value. 

A poor traveller was one day brought bound 
into the presence of the chief. 

'^ Well, sir,'' said Sciarra, " who are you V^ 

''Only a poor poet, Messer Marco.'' 

''Very well, and your name ?" 

" Torquato Tasso, of Sorrento !" 

''How! the author " 

" Of the Gerusalemma Liberata," answered the 
prisoner, making a profound bow. 

The band broke into rapturous applause. 
King Marco knelt and kissed the hand of the 
great and unhappy poet. Then he ordered his 
bundle to be restored, and accompanied him down 
into the plain. 
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The death of Sciarra led to the extermination 
of the band, and General Acquaviva retnmed to 
Naples with as much honour as if he had con- 
quered a nation. 

The cessation of brigandage was, however, 
partial and temporary. It continued under all 
the viceroys to be the pest and scourge of the 
provinces.* 

We pass over a century of despotism, misrule 
and anarchy, to open the history of Naples at the 
year 1683. Don Gaspare de Haro, previously 
ambassador at the Court of Eome, assumed the 
vice-regal government in this year. Brigandage, 
universal in the provinces, was pushing its king- 
dom to the very gates of Naples. 

The causes of this disorder were various, and 
it is not easy to group them into a picture. 
Naples and the other cities were full of idle, 
vagabond and thriftless people, who provided for 
their wants and desires by '^thefts, homicides, 
assassinations and other crimes.^' In the pro- 
vinces the vice-regal governors could afford no 
protection to the people, who secured it for 

* See Giannone, b. zxir. o. v., and b. xl. c. i. 
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themselves by paying taxes and coutributioiis to 
the brigands. The bands were on excellent terms 
with their more peaceful neighbours^ and no 
peasant would have dared to expose their retreats, 
much less to make any effort to destroy them. 
Nor was this the fault of the peasant. The 
brigand chief was his immediate sovereign, who 
at any moment could. waste his little property 
and consign him and his family to torture and 
death. Good or bad, right or wrong, the bandit 
was king, and could exact obedience. The mili- 
tary excursions from Naples, which inspired the 
peasant with the hope of escape from his tra- 
ditional master, always left him in a worse con- 
dition than they found him. The army remained 
during a few months, stimulated the poor victims 
of a double oppression to war upon the real king, 
and then went back to the city, leaving them to 
the vengeance of the bandits.* 

Not less pernicious was one of the practices 
pf the feudal system, which was existing in full 
vigour. The powerful barons kept in their ser- 
vice a class of men called braves, whose brutal 

* See GiaDnone, b. xl. 
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character and lawless life lias been the theme of 
all the historical romances of Italy. We may- 
read Manzoni, Guerrazzi, D^Azeglio^ for mild 
portraits of these sbirri — ^pictm*es softened for the 
purposes of romance into some resemblance to 
modem, or rather to ordinary humanity. But if 
we would know what these men really were, how 
coarse, brutal and desperate, we must read the 
histories of their times. 

This passage from Giannone affords a glimpso 
of them :™ 

''They inspired the weak with fear, some- 
times by threatening them, often by disfiguring 
them and outraging them in a thousand other 
ways. They extorted by force whatever their 
whims dictated. They covered with their pro- 
tection the most criminal persons; there was 
nothing in which they did not mix their in- 
trigues, and force the weak to do their will. They 
compelled fathers to give their daughters in 
marriage to men of their choosing, and they pre- 
vented marriages which did not please them. In 
brief, they had reduced the citizens to a miser- 
able slavery.^' 
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Tliafc was Kfe in the city of Naples. Now 
look at the provinces :— 

'"The greater part of the bandits were sus- 
tained by the diflferent barons and other powerful 
persons, who sheltered and fed them, and, by 
means of letters and messengers, warned them of 
the plans laid for their capture or destruction/^ 

Haro published in 1683 a promise of pardon 
to those bandits who should inform against or 
kill their leaders and companions. He extended 
the principle of this edict to aU the armed rascals 
of the kingdom. The object of this decree was 
to destroy the solidarity among the bandits 
themselves, to demorahze them by introducing 
suspicion and treachery into the very camp of the 
outlawed chiefs. 

The death of Sciarra, a hundred years before, 
and our knowledge of the character of the times, 
tend to prove that the measure was not likely to 
be attended with ill success. 

In the following year, Haro added to this a 
decree, by which he endeavoured to break up 
the intimate relations between the bandits and 
the rest of his subjects. He forbade, under severe 
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penalties, all correspondence with, the brigands. 
It became an offence punishable with death to 
give them a morsel of food, or information re-, 
specting the troops of the Viceroy. Those who 
received, for any pm^ose, any portion of the 
gains of the bandits to be given to other parties; 
provided them with powder, arms, or other means 
of keeping the conntry ; or instigated them to acts 
of violence, incurred the penalty of death at the 
discretion of the judge. The testimony of two ban- 
dits was sufficient to condemn these accomplices. 

Nor were these idle threats. Haro seems to 
have been the Manhds of his time. He spread 
dismay among the brigands by detaching a con- 
siderable portion as informers ; and he alarmed 
the barons in their castles by a system which 
suspended their lives on the evidence of any 
couple of bandits whom they might have be- 
friended, or whose spoils they might have shared. 

The next step was a campaign against th.e 
bands. This contest assumed almost the dimen- 
s ons of a dvil war. The bandits took refuge in 
castles and other fortified places, against which 
Haro was obliged to employ artillery. Once cap« 
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tnred^ these towersand forts wereutterlydestroyed* 
The brigands fled into the moimtains of the Ab« 
TQZzi, and carried on their depredations &om 
bases less accessible to the artillery of Haro. 

The Viceroy, finding that, though he had 
swept brigandage from the open country, and 
greatly weakened its hold upon the fears of the 
people, it was still a dominant power in the 
Abruzzi, put a price upon the head of every 
bandit in hiding, while he repeated the promise 
of pardon to those who should kill their chiefs 
and companions. It was not necessary to bring 
the bandit into the military post aliye. His head 
served the same purpose and secured the same 
reward. 

The virtue of the brigands was not proof 
against the temptation. It was a new branch of 
their trade, with perhapa larger profits and the 
superadded favour of the government. 

AU suppressions of brigandage show that 
these robbers like, once in a while, to wipe out 
the old record, and begia life anew. They are 
ready to accept amnesties, and to lead quiet lives 
for a few months, in order to obliterate the black 
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catalogue of crime wliich they have written. ,K 
the Italian Government of to-day could imitate 
the Viceroy Haro by offering a reward for the 
head of every bandit^ to be paid to whomsoever 
should present it at the nearest military post, 
adding a pardon if the legalized assassin were 
himself a brigand, brigandage could easily be 
exterminated — every autumn. 

Haro added the most imperative instructions 
to his civil and military subordinates, and, in 
short, organized the provinces into a general 
revolt against brigandage. 

The success of these measures was such that 
Haro acquired the fame of having exterminated 
the evil. What he actually accomplished was to 
reduce brigandage to the ordinary dimensions 
from which it had swollen during the govern- 
ment of his feeble predecessors. 

This scourge of society continued in the Nea- 
politan provinces under the Bourbon kings. So 
long as it did not assume extraordinary propor- 
tions, the Government gave Kttle attention to its 
ravages. But, in 1713, the King issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he stated that robbery on the 
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highways and in the sparsely settled districts was 
liniversal and constant ; that persons were fre- 
quently obliged to pay ransoms to liberate them- 
selves from the hands of assassins; that every 
species of crime and disorder abounded; that 
there was no security for the internal commerce 
of the kingdom, and that it was unsafe for the 
agriculturist to attempt gathering the fruits of 
the earth. 

This was the happy kingdom of Ferdinand 
before the French revolutionists or the Piedmon- 
tese had attempted to disturb its felicity. 

The measures adopted by Ferdinand for the 
suppression of this brigandage were so vigorous 
as to awaken in the breasts of his subjects the 
sense of injustice ; but not sufficiently firm, equal 
and enduring to repress the evil. 

1. He advised travellers and merchants to 
travel always in companies, and always armed. 

2. He promised pardon to all malefactors who 
should voluntarily return to obedience. 

3. He ordered the local authorities to arrest or 
kill those who continued to infest the highways 
and campagna. 

VOL. I. 3 
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4« He sent a brigadier-general^ with fiill 
powers, into the provinces, to assist the gover- 
nors in the work of suppression.* 

It does not appear that any remarkable suc- 
cess attended these eflforts. The brigands were 
invested with the character of honest men by a 
decree which pardoned them for the grossest 
crimes on the sole condition of returning to obe- 
dience j and the material weakness of the 
government was proclaimed, while its moral 
authority was prostrated. The brigands perceived 
that they had to do with a king who cared little 
for the prosperity of his provinces, and had no 
inflexible determination to make life and property 
safe throughout his dominions. The veiy attempt 
of Ferdinand to repress the brigands increased 
their number, and prepared the way for the hor- 
rors of 1799. 

* See Colletta, b. ii. c. xxii. 
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The French revolution, so extravagant, frenzied 
and bloody, so barren of immediate popular bene- 
fits, sowed over the soil of Europe the seeds of 
constitutional freedom, which, after three-fourths 
of a century, are beginning to promise fruit. 
Feudalism made the subject and his goods the 
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property of his baronial lord; the monarcliies 
wliich destroyed the feudal system brought the 
subject into the same relation to the crown 
which he had held to the feudal despot ; it was 
left to the French revolution to initiate the doc- 
trine that man is neither serf nor subject, but be- 
longs of right to himself. One century may not 
suflSce to reconstruct the Christian world upon 
the basis of this political creed ; for the education 
of the people and the destruction of feudal ideas 
are the work of generations. But it is certain 
that the basis of the great struggle which con- 
vulses our society is the conflict of these opposing 
theories, on the one side the rights of crowns, on 
the other the rights of man. The aspirations of 
peoples battle with the ambitions of princes. 
These hostile elements may be reconciled for 
temporary purposes, and, while the ground is be- 
ing prepared, just minds will not desire to pre- 
maturely hasten a harvest in which humaniiy has 
an eternal stake. But the battle must be waged 
for the protection of the tender blade, while assi- 
duous culture of the people prepares it to gather 
the fiill corn in the ear. 
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The initiative of the revolution of 1789 was 
compreliended by liberal minds througliout Italy, 
Those of the lettered and commercial classes who 
had the misfortune to be the property of the 
Bourbons were among the first to feel, as a senti- 
ment, the new doctrine, and to prepare to greet 
the aurora of the new day. They had a thousand 
arguments, drawn from their own observation, their 
own sufferings and their own degradation, with 
which to enforce their demands for a change in 
the government; but a revolution, modelled on 
the pattern of that of Paris, could scarcely have 
found a less congenial soil in Madagascar. There 
was no powerful middle class possessed of in- 
telligence and property, to initiate, organize and 
sustain liberty. 

Sagacious absolutists had comprehended, 
before the French revolutionists announced their 
splendid dream, that the growth of the middle 
classes, educated and prosperous, was a menace 
for the feudal inheritance over which kings 
reigned. The neglect of popular education, 
the sufferance of popular vices, the oppression of 
commerce, and the ban put upon the press, v©re 
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instinctive, if not studied, efforts to resist tlie 
growth of thiat class which now rules in nearly all 
the cabinets of Europe. In Naples the outlines 
of this policy were traced with remarkable dis- 
tinctness in the whole history of the Bourbon 
dynasty. The plebs* and the throne were in 
constant alliance; the lettered bourgeois always 
suspected, depressed and persecuted. There 
was freedom to be filthy, ignorant and vicious ; 
honesty, learning and prosperous industry were 
causes for suspicion, purchase, or imprisonment. 

The army of the French EepubUc under 
Bonaparte was professedly sent into Italy to 
further the progress of the new ideas, and to 
realize the hopes of Italians. Bonaparte was on 
the eve of becoming master of the army and of the 
nation; but during this period of transformation 
he spoke the language, and encouraged the aspira- 
tions of the time. Ferdinand of Naples might 
have saved his humiliating flight to Sicily and the 

• Lest my readers may regard the use of this word as an 
afibctation, I remind them that no one English word fally des- 
cribes the lower classes in Naples. For a similar reason, bouT" 
geois is used in this work to describe the middle class in South 
Italy. 
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blood of thousands of liis people, if he had not, 
by repeated treacheries and violations of faith, 
provoked the French to open war. The clubs of 
patriots in Naples invited the French soldiers as 
dehverers, and, while the 'troops of the BepubUc 
marched into the kingdom, made diligent efforts 
to organize revolution within the capital. These 
efforts must have been fruitless but for the 
foreign force which came to their aid. If the 
revolution could have enrolled the entire middle 
class, it would have remained a hopeless miuority ; 
but the extravagance of the patriots, and fear of 
the government, kept back from th^ir ranks all 
those who had fortunes to lose, or distrusted the hot 
zeal of beardless republican orators and conspira- 
tors. Whoever would have a convincing proof 
that the world moves, may profitably contrast this 
revolution of ^98 with that of 1 860. 

The Tacitus of Italian historians has finely 
contrasted the Neapolitan and French revolutions. 
If we substitute for France the Naples which 
welcomed Graribaldi, the contrast will need little 
modification. 

^^ The gr.eat merits of the Fr,ei^h revolution 
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were not appreciated or even perceived by our 
people. This difference alone should have sug- 
gested diversity of governments in the two states^ 
but there were other contrasts not less important. 
France had revolted — ^Naples had been revolted, 
In Finance, the transit from a despotic govern- 
ment to a republic had been the work of three 
years ; in Naples of a day. In France, political 
wants found voice in popular tumults ; in Naples 
these popular risings were unknown, or, at least, 
wanting, at this period. In France these clamours 
of the nation stimulated revolution and secured 
its success. In Naples it was necessary to 
search for, or rather to awaken, a popular will 
before any advance could be made in satisfy- 
ing it/^* 

During the night of the 21st of December, 
1798, Ferdinand I. abandoned Naples, and, em- 
barking on an English vessel of war, took refuge 
in Sicily. 

The French troops were before Capua, the 
revolutionary party active ; but, in spite of the 
long series of wrongs suffered, the people were 

• OoUotta, « Storia," b. ir. c. iii. 
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still loyal. The conduct of Ferdinand in aban<^ 
doning Naples was pusillanimous and treacherous, 
but though the king was a fugitive, the people, 
without the moral support of the crown, or the 
assistance of its representatives, so bravely re- 
sisted the French, that it was only on the* 23rd of 
January, 1 799, that General Championnet entered 
the city ; and then the corpses of a thousand 
Frenchmen and three thousand Neapolitans 
strewed the streets. Nor was the victory due 
alone to force of arms. The coup de main of 
that conflict was the patronage of San Gennaro 
by the French general, A certain Michele il 
Pazzo, a lazzarone, had been elected, in a tumul- 
tuous assemblage, one of the plebeian leaders. 
He seems to have been one of those astute brutes 
which the plebs of that period produced in abun- 
dance to reinforce the ranks of the camorra and 
brigandage. 

The French having obtained possession 
of the forts on the 22nd, Championnet asked 
a parley of the Royalists, and besought the 
people in the name of San Gennaro to cease a 
useless resistance. Pazzo, with the facility and 
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shrewdness of his tribe, recommended to the 
French general that a guard of honour be sent to 
the saint. The general consented, and two com- 
panies of the grenadiers marched to the cathedral} 
followed by Pazzo, and his companions, crying, 
^^ Yiva the French, who show respect to SanGen- 
naro/' The artifice was crowned with complete 
success,* 

The Parthenopeswi Eepublic was organized by 
men ignorant of state ajffairs, and even of the. 
geography of the territory which they ruled.t 
The King was in Sicily, the partisans of royalty 
secretly active in the capital, and exercising ftdl 
control over the minds of the rural population, 
who, so far from sympathizing with, did not even 
comprehend, the revolution. Even in the capital, 
the masses could not understand the privileges 
with which the doctrines of liberty and equality 
had endowed them. 

* Colletta, "[Storia,*' b. iii. c. xlyi. 

f Speaking of the new diyision of the territory of the Be- 
public into departments and cantons, Colletta b&j6 : — ** Names 
were misplaced and exchanged. A mountain was believed to b^ 
a city, and made the capital of a canton. The territory of one 
commune was thrown into different cantons, while some rivers 
were duplicated, and entire distriots omitted." 
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There is a ludicrous side to this mournful pas«-^ 
sage of modem history. Pazzo had become the 
mouthpiece of the government in its addresses 
to the populace, who did not even know the Ian-, 
guage of their bourgeois fellow-citizens. His 
liarangues were marked by that shrewdness which 
distinguishes the Neapolitan populace. He was 
once interrupted by the question — 

''What does citizen mean?^^ 

'' I don^t know,'^ replied the orator, " but it 
Biust be a good name, for the cwpezzoni 
(heads of the state) have taken it for them- 
sdves.^' 

Another inquired — 

" What do you mean by equality ?" 

He pointed to the uniform of a French colonel 
which he wore, and replied, '' It must mean 
lazzarone and colonel. The gentlemen were 
Golonels in the womb; I became one through 
equality. Once men were bom to greatness, now 
a man becomes great.^^ 

The commissions sent into the rural district 
to organize them on the new system, were accom- 
panied by orators, whose business was to dem.o* 
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eratize populations who could neither read nor 
understand the Italian tongue. Thej found a 
few sincere partisans and a large number of men 
disgusted with despotism, anxious to wreak pri- 
vate vengeance, or hopeful of reward under the 
Republic. The commissions had offices and 
contracts to distribute ; and thousands of men in 
the provinces, longing for any new system or 
seduced by the golden promises of the orators, 
accepted the change of masters. Stilly when the 
most liberal allowance has been made for all these 
adhesions, it must be admitted that the revolution 
was neither accepted nor rejected by the rural 
districts. 

It was a rare occasion for the professional 
brigands. The old order was shaken, but not 
fallen ; the new only nominally dominant. The 
partisans aiid emissaries of Ferdinand encouraged 
brigandage as a means of discrediting the govern- 
ment, cutting off its communications, and ex- 
hausting its military strength in hopeless but 
perpetual struggles with insignificant bands of 
robbers, kidnappers and assassins. K other 
proof were wanting, the suddenness with which 
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these marauding bands appear on the pages of 
the history of the ephemeral republic would 
demonstrate that an existing practice was stimu- 
lated to an increased activity. Brigandage was 
not a partisan warfare; it was arson, pillage and 
beastly barbarities, on a larger scale, but with the 
motives which stimulate men to crime throughout 
the world. Brigandage increased on the prin- 
ciples of supply and demand. The liberals and 
the French had all become the legitimate booty 
of these servants of Ferdinand. All pretence of 
restraint was removed. The priest counselled, 
blessed and absolved the bloody-handed ^^ ser- 
vants of the church and the king.^^ The power 
of the republic was too feeble to afford any pro- 
tection to its friends. This was the great harvest 
of the brigands. 

The character of the men who led these 
hordes of assassins shows clearly the motives 
which collected and held them together* They 
<figure in Bourbon histories under the titles of 
<X)lonel and general; but there is scarcely one 
whose previous crimes had not subjected him to 
•condemnation^ or rendered it necessary for him 
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to take up hi^ residence in the woods and 
mountains. 

In the Abruzzi, the chiefs were Pronio and 
Eodio. The first was originally an ecclesiastic^ 
but his genius conducted him to a profession 
more consistent with his ambition. He was first 
a retainer^ bearing the baronial arms of the 
Marquis Vasto. He was guilty of homicide, was 
condemned to the galleys, escaped and became 
a brigand. In the early part of 1798, he was 
gathering such poor booty as peaceful times 
ajfford. In 1799 he became a partisan leader for 
the cause of Ferdinand. 

Eodio, on the contrary, seems to have been a 
partisan leader and nothing more. The chief 
object of his expeditions was to restore the fugi- 
tive monarch to the throne; but most of hiB 
companions aimed at plunder and blood. 

The Terra di Lavoro was pillaged and sacked 
by Fra Diavolo and Mammone. Fra Diavolo has 
become famous among these robber chieftains. 
Scribe and Auber have made him the subject of 
one of their best melodramas. He was bom at 
ltd, of poor parents^ Eving by daily labour. His 
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name is given by aU the writers of the time as 
Michele Pezza^ and his surname is accounted for 
in various modes. Colletta says it is a proverb 
of the NeapoHtan lower classes that the priests 
and the devH are invincible. In the crimes which 
distinguished his boyhood and prepared him for 
honourable service under the Bourbons, Pezza 
was so uniformly successM that his companions 
complimented his valour and fortune by the title 
of Friar Devil. Others tell us that he was origi- 
nally designed for the Church, and acquired his 
title while he wore the cassock. It is certain 
that the name was given him in his native village, 
and that he himself, proud of a title which indi- 
cated the cunning of a priest and the malice of 
the devil, contiuued to retain it after his talents 
for murder had attracted the attention of the 
sovereign of the Two Sicilies. 

He was a homicide and a robber, scoured the 
siountains for two years with a price put by pro- 
clamation upon his head, and had become at once 
the admiration and terror of his compatriots 
before the revolution opened for hm a field in 
which he acquired an immortality of infamy. 
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When the revolution broke out, Fra Diavolo 
and his brothers collected a band and waylaid 
couriers, officers and small detachments of troops 
passing between Naples and Eome. 

General Championnet confessed that this 
band gave him more difficulty than any division 
of the royalist army. 

The horrible cruelties related of him surpass 
behef. Among these incidents, it is said that 
some officers fell into his hands during an engage* 
ment. He caused them to be bound to trees and 
burned alive, while the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring villages danced around this auto-da-fe. 

He had now acquired fame, and visited his 
royal master to receive honours and particular 
instructions. His i^eception was of the most 
flattering character. The king made him a 
brevet-captain; the queen marked her admira- 
tion and gratitude by placing upon his finger a 
beautiful emerald ring. The ring is preserved in 
the family of his son, the Cavalier Pezza, who 
receives from the king of Italy the pension which 
Ferdinand settled upon Fra Diavolo. 

He re-entered the Terra di Lavoro to continue 
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his partisan warfare ; hut he- was a bom brigand, 
and went to such lengths of cruelty and rapacity 
that Cardinal Buffo refiised him permission to 
enter Gaeta^ and informed the king of the nature 
of Pezza's exploits. 

The king responded in these words :— 
'^I approve your refusal to permit Fra 
Siavolo to enter Gaeta, as he wished. I admit 
that he is a brigand chief, but I must also admit 
that he has served us well. It is then necessary 
to use him^ and not to displease him. At the 
same time, it is necessary to persuade him that 
lie must keep the rein of discipline over himself 
and his people, if he really wants to acquire 
favour with me.'' 

After the taking of Naples by the royal 
party, the queen announced to him his appoint- 
ment as colonel. The letter is said to have con- 
tained a lockj of her majesty's hair. After the 
return of Ferdinand, he retained his rank, and 
obtained a life pension of three thousand ducats, 
with the title of Duke of Cassano. We shall find 
him^ with a higher military rank, in the next 
chapter. 

VOL. I. 4 
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The character and deeds ascribed to Mam- 
xnone are too horrible to be believed, if they were 
ttot attested by a contemporaneous historian^ aad 
ffiooafizmed by the uniform tradition of his native 
village. He was bom at Sara, and from his 
earliest youth manifested the tastes of a cannibal. 
The inhabitants of this village assert that he had 
from boyhood such a thirst for blood, that kp 
hung about the butchers^ stalls for an opportoniiy 
to put his mouth to the gashed throats of bul- 
lockts and swinje. These traditions, even though 
mot Htisrally exact, have a substantial truth. Thegr 
ihowiihe impressions which this monster kft upon 
rthose who were nearest to his person. 

The passage from Vincenzo .Cuoco, which is 
quoted by most of the subsequent historians, is 
aa follows :— 

^^Gaetasio Mammone, originally a miller^ 
afterwards a gen^ral-in-chief of the insurgente 
of Sora, is a horrible monster, whose equal it is 
difficult to find. During two months of command 
in a small. region of country, he caused thrae 
. hundred and fifty unfortunates to be shot, besides 
perhaps double that number kiUed by his art^ 
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lites. We do not speak of sackings, deeds of 
violence, and conflagrations. We do not speak 
of the horrible prisons into wHch lie plunged 
the unhappy people who fell into his hands, nor 
of the new kinds of death which he devised. 
He renewed the inventions of Mezentius and 
Procrustes. He was so fond of human blood 
that he drank to the last drop that of the victims 
whoiie throats he cut. He who writes these lines 
has seen him, after being bled, drink his own 
blood and that of others bled at the same time. 
When he dined, he always had upon his table a 
human head, &eshly severed^ and he habitually 
drank &om a human skull. To this monster our 
Ferdinand wrote from Sicily, ' My general and 
. my friend,^ ^^ 

It is said that after the restoration in ^99 
he retired upon a pension of three .thousand 
ducats assigned to him by Ferdinand, but his 
subsequent history and the time or manner of his 
death are unknown. 

In the Basilicata, the wildest confusion 
reigned. Families, villages or communes raised 
the banner of the Eepubhc or of the Bourbon, not 
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from any political sympathies, but solely on 
grounds of personal or sectional jealousies and 
enmities. The life-long brigands found their 
account in this disorder. They sacked and mur- 
dered with impunity. There were daily conflicts, 
and assassinations were even more frequent. 

One of the incidents of this social war illus- 
trates the fierceness of a large portion of this 
population. Francesco Serao was a bishop at 
Picemo. He had been obnoxious to the Papal 
See for Jansenist opinions, and had been sustained 
by the Bourbon government. At this period, he 
was suspected of being a friend of the Eepublic, 
and the Bourbonists suddenly discovered that he 
was also a heretic. His house was assailed, he 
was dragged from his knees before the cross into 
the street ; there he was brutally murdered, and 
his head carried upon the point of a lance around 
the town. The crime was committed by several 
plebeians of brigand blood. Niccolo Addone, a 
rich devotee of the Church and a secret friend of 
the BIfepublic, resolved to avenge the death of 
the bishop. He availed himself of treachery, 
feigned to be delighted at the fate of the bishop. 
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and invited the murderers to a banquet in honour 
of their exploit. They came, drank deep, and 
became incapable of self-defence. Addone killed 
them aU, principally with his own hand.* The 
partisans of the Republic were disgusted at this 
terrible vengeance ; and Addone, finding no sup- 
port and being exposed to the rage of the Bour- 
bonists, fled into France. In his old age, the 
same man was a violent partisan and political 
informer of the Second Ferdinand. 

Though these conflicts bore no resemblanoe to 
a regular war, they were swollen beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of brigandage. Men like Addone 
glutted their revenge, the retainers of the Bour- 
bons sacked the^ houses of the republicans, 
and the nights were illuminated with burning 
villages, fired by the malice of peasant bands. 
But underneath these violent deeds the brigand 
collected booty and satiated his thirst for blood. 

In Apulia, four Corsicans acquired a place in 
history by an astute stratagem, through which 
they loaded themselves with spoil. Their names 
•were De Cesare, Bocchiciampe, Corbara and 

* Colletta, b. ir. c. xiL ) 
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Colonna. The first had been a servant in lively, 
the second a soldier and deserter, Colonna and 
Corbara wore rognes by profession — and all were 
fleeing from Corsica to escape punishment. They 
had intended to embark for Corfu, but meeting 
by chance with a certain Gironda, the genius of 
the Apulian devised a brilliant scheme to promote 
their fortunes. Corbara took the part of Prince 
Francesco, the heir to the throne ; Colonna 
figured as an officer of the royal household ; Boc- 
chiciampe as a brother of the King of Spain ; and 
De Cesare as Duke of Saxony. With this fraud, 
they raised the provinces in favour of the king. 
They levied and collected taxes, and made a 
triumphal march to Otranto — the false prince 
everywhere receiving a more implicit obedience 
than real ones ordinarily obtain from their people. 
The credulity of the masses and the concur- 
rence of bishops and archbishops, of barons and 
Bourbon officers, in this deception are alike 
wonderful. Nor does the marvel stop here. 
While they were at Taranto, a vessel arrived 
bearing into Sicily the ex-princesses of France ; 
and these proud ladies stooped to receive with 
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hononr tlie false prince^ and to encourage the 
popular delusion. 

The eflfect of this deception was immense. 
The presence of the prince implied that the king 
was about to be restored. Besides, the presence 
of royalty never fails to inflame the enthusiasm* 
of the Neapolitan masses. The artifice restored 
one-third of continental Sicily to the Bang. Oor- 
bara having filled his pockets, naturally desired 
to escape. He issued a proclamation appointing 
the brother of the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Saxony viceroys in his absence, and departed 
with Colonna, ostensibly for Sicily. Encounter- 
ing a pirate at sea, he lost his riches with his 
Ufe.* 

The French and the repubHcans were reck- 
oned enemies alike of the Pope and of Ferdi- 
nand. It was natural that as the contest went 
on, the priests, who had in some instancea 
favoured the Bevolution, should take position in 
solid phalanx against the Republic. They were 
everywhere, spoke in the name of religion, and 

* Colletta. Other authorities say that he arrived safely in 
StaQy. 
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had supreme control over an immense majority of 
the rural population. Disorder was producing its 
legitimate fruits. The wavering partisans of 
liberal ideas began to clamour against a govern- 
ment which could give no protection to its 
citizens, which was only powerful to awaken a 
hostility it could not subdue. 

The prisons disgorged their foul contents all 
over the land. Disbanded soldiers of the late 
Bourbon army, bravos trained to crime in the 
baronial service and peasants who had now no 
other means of subsistence, roamed the country 
in every direction, their lines of march indicated 
by corpses and fires. The clergy, the Bourbon- 
ists and the brigands, were in full revolt against 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of the French 
Utopians. 

These heterogeneous elements found a fitting 
leader in Cardinal Rufib, who, in his purple 
robes, led armed bands, made up of the collected 
human filth of the kingdom, against the ^^ enemies 
of the holy faith.^^ 

This man sprang from noble but corrupt stock. 
He had great natural cunning and audacity, but. 
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though a cardinal, was ignorant of letters and 
science. In his youth he led a free life, and as 
far as nature permitted his old age was equally 
licentious. His family was poor ; he himself was 
a spendthrift, and naturally took the rich and 
easy road of the prelacy in his youth. Pius VI. 
was pleased with the young profligate, gave him 
several successive employments, and at last ele- 
vated him to the office of Treasurer of the States 
of the Church. RufiFo gained wealth so rapidly 
that he incurred the suspicion of the Papal court, 
and was removed from the treasury. The Pope 
long resisted the overthrow of his favourite, but 
at last yielded, saying, ^^ I will remove him, but 
lie shall be a cardinal/'* 

Ruflfo returned to Naples with riches, power- 
ful friends acquired through prodigality of public 
money, and the prospect of the purple. In the 
meantime, he obtained from Ferdinand the office 
of Intendente of the royal house at Caserta. In 
1791 he became a cardinal and returned to Rome 
to assist the Pope in the straits of revolution, 

* I quote this story from Sacchinelli, Buffo's secretary and 
biographer. 
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In spite of his eflfbrts, the Papal government fell, 
and Ruffo took refuge under the protection of the 
royal fugitive already in Palermo. 

Ruffo furnished Ferdinand the most powerful 
aid to his i*estoration. He found the imbecile 
tyrant shivering with dread of assassins and 
traitors. The court breathed nothing but dis- 
trust of all the subjects, nobles and barons on 
the mainland. Every message from the pro- 
vinces inviting the king to return to the arms of 
his faithful people, was regarded as a plot against 
his life. Ferdinand had purchased so many 
patriots, had plotted with success so many con- 
spiracies against obnoxious individuals, had 
lived so long speaking lies and practising deceit, 
that he retained no confidence in man. This 
was the case with the queen and his whole court. 
Ruffo carried to Palermo the same vices that 
disfigured his master, but he had courage, auda- 
city and inventive genius. He pointed out to 
the trembling court that republicanism had no 
firm hold on the provinces, that religious opin- 
ions were stronger than any others in Naples, 
and that the kingdom contained many true and 
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powerful friends of Ferdinand, througli whom a 
reaction could be fomented. Even Ruffo, who 
proposed to risk his own life on the venture, was 
not believed. The French princesses arrived in 
the meantime at Palermo, and reported that the 
popular movement produced by the false prince 
had been real and extended ; that in Apulia the 
royal cause was really dominant. Ruflfo was now 
permitted to enter the provinces and organize 
reaction "in the name of the holy faith,'' The 
cardinal took with him few followers and less 
money; but he had unlimited authority and 
boundless promises. He was received as an ally 
by the priests, the nobility and the partisans of 
the king. The people, without political opin- 
ions, were enraptured at the sight of the purple 
robes of a cardinal. It was the next thing to a 
sight of the Madonna herself. In fact, miracles 
were wrought in honour of the event. Wooden 
images of the holy mother opened their eyes, and 
crucifixes were wet with fresh blood of her Son, 
in sign of favour to the elect defender of the 
sacred cause of rehgion. A great number of 
disbanded soldiers and escaped convicts who 
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were roaming over the country as brigands,* 
oflFered themselves as warriors for tlie Church and 
the King. 

The cardinal soon had a tumultuous crowd of 
followers — a mob rather than an army. His 
astuteness saved him from attempting at first any 
approach to a legitimate war. He began by 
proclaiming that the citizeus faithful to the king 
should be exempt for six years firom taxes, and 
should besides be entitled to unlimited gains 
from the confiscated goods of rebels and the 
republican villages put at ransom. These were 
to be the earthly rewards of royalty ; he added 
celestial delights for obedience, and eternal pains 
for rebellion. 

The rabble took up its Une of march as a dis- 
orderly religious procession. They tore down 
the trees of liberty, set up crosses in their place, 
entered villages and visited churches with the 
most sacred forms and ceremonies of the Roman 



• Colletta, " Storia," b. iv. c. xv. Sacchinelli in his bio- 
graphy says : " Unforfcunately there were among these troops 
assassins and robbers impelled by thirst for rapine, yengeance, 
and blood," p 95. 
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Church, the cardinal in his purple blessing the 
people and their arms. 

It is not my purpose to follow the cardinal 
through this singular expedition. He landed at 
Bagnara on the 8th of February, and Naples 
capitulated to the forces under his command on 
the 23rd of June. He owed his success in some 
measure to the aid of Turks, Russians and 
English, allied with Ferdinand against the French, 
in some degree also to the incapacity for govern- 
ment of the men elevated to the control of the 
RepubUc; but his expedition would have been 
impossible without the brigands and the under- 
lying conditions out of which brigandage grows. 

There are two episodesi of this march which 
illustrate its whole character : Cotrone and Alta- 
mura. The account which I give is taken from 
Sacchinelli, the biographer of Ruffo, who declares 
that he writes his book to relieve the reputation 
of the cardinal from the aspersions of Botta, 
Coletta and Cuoco. 

From Catanzaro, the Vicar-general of Ferdi- 
nand despatched two thousand men to blockade 
and reduce Cotrone, selecting for the undertaking 
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his irregular troops, that is to say, those bands of 
peasants and mountaineers whom he made no 
pretence of enrolling in the army. This corps 
was under the cpmmand of a certain Ideutenant- 
colonel Perez, but he was accompanied by an 
assassin named Pansanera^ to whose counsels the 
.utmost deference was to be paid. 

^^Pansanera was famous for ten or twelve 
homicides, for which the cardinal, in view of the 
services which he could render, had given him 
absolution.^' Let no one imagine that Pansanera 
was still a brigand and an assassin. He was 
simply ^^ a brand plucked from the burning.^' 

Cotrone is one of the oldest towns on the 
Italian side of the Ionian sea. It was the capital 
of one of the republics of Magna Greda, seat of 
flie school of Pythagoras, and birthplace of the 
famous Milo. It was destroyed by Pyrrhus, 
afterwards taken by Hannibal, and in turn by the 
Eomans who planted in it a Roman colony. It 
is to-day a village containing a population of 
about seven thousand souls. 

At the beginning of the revolution, the royal 
garrison had gone over to the service of the 
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EepubKc, and its commandant had been im- 
prisoned as a royalist ; a certain Captain Ducame, 
previously imprisoned as a republican, being 
released and placed in command. 

Ill the &rmj which assaulted Cotrone, Perez 
was nominal commander, to give some colour of 
legality to the sack which was contemplated from 
ihe beginning. The cardinal was at Catanzaro, 
to avoid being held personally responsible for the 
crime% Pansanera was the leader; the spldiers 
were brigands and peasants intent upon plunder. 

The two thousand, swelled to double that 
number by new bands attracted by the smell of 
booty, took position before the town. 

Pansanera began by summoning the place to 
surrender. The inhabitants understood perfectly 
well that this was an invitation to permit their 
throats to be cut without resistance. The bearer 
of the summons was arrested and condemned to 
death as a known brigand. The rabble before 
the city was without artillery, and could not have 
aabdued a walled town except by a long siege, 
for which they must have wanted patience ; but 
the coveted prize was put into their hands by 
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an ill-advised sortie of the republicans. Pan- 
Banera received them in an ambuscade, drove 
them back upon the gate, and pursued them into 
the town. The garrison now changed sides 
again and hoisted the royal standard, their old 
commander was liberated, and Ducame found 
himself once more a prisoner. The vicissituded 
of these two men are a picture of that year of 
grace, 1799. 

Crotone was abandoned to a desolating sack, 
which in four days reduced it to a smoking ruin. 

The cardinal had overshot the mark. The 

object sought had been attained; a terrible 

example had been given to republican cities, the 

clamour of his irregular troops had for a moment 

been hushed, and notice had been given to all 

the brigands of the kingdom that substantial 

rewards were to be had in the Bourbon service. 

On the other hand, however, those who were 

loaded down with spoils wished to return to their 

homes in order to secrete their gains, and those 

who had been so unfortunate as not to share in the 

sack murmured against their leader. 

i 

The cardinal arrived at Cotrone with the main 
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body of his army on the fourtli day of the 
pillage. The night before, the greater part of 
the army of two thousand men, including its 
heavy reinforcement between Catanzaro and 
Cotrone, had disappeared. The cardinal found 
only Pansanera and a few of his companions. 
The rest of this force had gone to hide the jewels, 
plate^ and money, gained in the service of his 
Most Christian Majesty, the King of the Two 
Sicilies. The main army now began to follow 
the example of Pansanera^s cut-throats. They 
informed the cardinal that they could not remain 
longer in his service. They suddenly remembered 
that their families were in danger; that the 
cardinal had not been able to supply them with 
food; that the season was cold; and that the 
service of the King was hard and unprofitable. 
In spite of the utmost efforts of Euffo and his 
faithful Pansanera, the greater part of the army 
deserted. A force of twenty thousand men was 
reduced in two days to scarcely one-fourth of that 
number. 

All promised to return, and it is probable 
that many did so, for on the 5th Of April the 
VOL. I. 5 
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cardinal set out on his marcli to Altamura witH 
seven thousand men. 

This army received a reinforcement of a 
novel character — nothing less than a thousand 
convicts released from the prisons of Sicily, and 
organized into a regiment under the command of 
Panedigrano, another assassin transformed into a 
saint by the miracle-working cardinal. Sacchi- 
neUi^s account of this affair is so ingenious, that 
I cannot forbear translating it. The reader 
should remember that the writer is defending 
Ruffo from the aspersions of Botta and Colletta. 

^^ The English, in order to relieve the govern- 
ment of Sicily from the expense of maintaining 
the great number of- convicts in that and the other 
islands, and acting upon a mistaken notion that 
they might be rendered usefal to the public cause, 
transported them to the coasts of Calabria, and 
disembarked them, with the recommendation to 
acquire merit and honour in the war which was 
waging. These highwaymen, many of whom 
were Calabrians intent upon private vengeance, 
all of whom were bloody footpads, abandoned 
themselves to the most horrible excesses, espe- 
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dally massacreing the local authorities, and 
sacking houses and villages/' 

It wiU be seen that the responsibility of this 
affair is neatly transferred to the shoulders of the 
English. It is sufficient to reply, that if Ferdinand 
reigned in Sicily he had control of the prisons. If 
he did not reign *in Sicily, Ruffi) was nothing 
more nor less than a brigand.* 

This importation of brigands alarmed the 
cardinal; there were assassins enough on the 
mLainland. But the genius of Ruffo turned the 
evil into a blessing to the cause, and converted 
this unpromising human clay into brigadier- 
generals and saints. SacchineUi proceeds :— 

'^The public order was already disturbed; 
anarchy began to raise its head. The disorder 
and peril increased, when the companies of irre- 
gular troops became anxious to go home to defend 
their families and houses.^' 

It will be seen that the new supply of brigands 

* There is a letter of Ferdinand to Ruffo, lamenting the mii- 
take the English had made in lamiching these conyicts upon 
** his faithful Calabrians." The King had given orders that they 
should be sent to the coast of Gaeta, where he had fewer friends 
and more enemies. 
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had no political prejudices, sacking royalists and 
republicans with perfect impartiality. It will be 
seen, too, that the cardiual was again threatened 
with the loss of his army. Now shines out tlie 
saintly genius of RuflFo : — 

"The cardinal never seemed so superior to him- 
self as in this critical moment. Without loss of 
time, he ordered the army to be intrenched in 
Corigliano, under the command of his brother, 
the inspector-general. In order to prevent de- 
.sertion, he surrounded the army with the cavalry 
^ corps, and the baronial sheriffs and retainers. 
.He then exhorted the ecclesiastics and chaplains 
of the army (who had great influence, especially 
with the irregular troops) to employ their per- 
suasive powers, in order to maintain order and 
subordination.^^ 

In few words, he imprisoned his own army, and 
set the priests at work to transform the rabble 
into soldiers. Probably most military men will 
agree that it was a stroke of genius. 

" He mounted his horse, at the head of a good 
company of cavalry, and attended by the bishop 
of Cariati, and many gentlemen proprietors, who 
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had influence in the several districts^ and had 
been called by the bishop as a suite for the car- 
dinal, he set out on a tour through the province. 
By the use of gentleness, with assurances and 
promises, he succeeded admirably, and, in a very 
short time, recalled to obedience, and united in 
one body a thousand of these convicts. He put 
this corps under the command of Niccola Gualtieri, 
alias Panedigrano ; who, being also a pardoned 
bandit, gave great aid in this operation. This 
man, having served in the camp of San Germane, 
was acquainted with the military service, and 
rendered great aid in the taking of the capital, as 
will hereafter appear.^' * 

Panedigrano had fifteen acts of larceny and 
ten homicides to expiate. He received a liberal 
allowance of pay, and, in command of his thousand 
cut-throats, was sent oflF on a deUcate mission. 

On the Tyrrhene shore the English naval 
forces and the clerical party had fomented a 
reaction. Both were clamorous that the cardinal 
should march by that route directly upon Naples. 
Ruffo, who had an army imprisoned at OorigHano, 

• Saochinelli, pp. 140, 141. 
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the conversion of wldch by the priests does not 
seem to have made great progress, did not dare 
to trust himself with this rabble on a march 
through the populous and wealthy Principates. 
He repaid the compliment of the English in 
sending him convicts, and furnished the bishops 
of Policastro and Torrusio with the nucleus of a 
reactionary army, by sending Panedigrano to co- 
operate with Trowbridge, and aid the prelates in 
organizing the insurgent masses in their dioceses, 
Euflfo appointed these two bishops his plenipo- 
tentiaries, and wrote to them that, ^^ to enable 
them to sustain with decorum the authority of the 
King in that region, he had despatched at the 
moment a corps of a thousand valorous men, 
under the command of Niccola Gualfcieri, alias 
Panedigrano/^ * 

Having effected this marvellous transformation, 
the cardinal marched along the Ionian shore to 
PoKcoro, where he employed himself for some 
time in training his ragged and vagabond legions, 
in collecting suppHes of mimitions and clothing, 
and in despatching encyclical letters to encourage 

. • Saochinelli, p. 148. 
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reaction througliout the eastern part of the 
kingdom. 

About the 1st of May he appears to ' have re- 
smnedhis march; and on the 7th he closely 
invested Altamura. This city, as its name im- 
ports, is surrounded by high walls. It contained 
about twenty-four thousand inhabitants, some 
thousands of republican fugitives from the other 
towns of that region, and a small republican army. 
The patriots had resolved upon a vigorous re- 
sistance, and hoped for the assistance of the French 
army. The ingenious account of SacchinelK will 
serve to show the state of parties, and the animus 
with which the siege was conducted on one side 
and resisted on the other. Here is his account of 
the mode in which the investment was made : — 

^^ The cardinal, having arrived at Matera, sent 
a portion of the regular troops, and some com- 
panies of sharpshooters, to invest Altamura. On 
that occasion, the engineers, Yinci and Olivieri, 
having advanced too far in a reconnoisance of the 
enemy^s position, were unfortunately captured by 
his cavalry. On the morning of the 7th of 
May, the cardinal sent to Altamura the officer 
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Don RaflFaelle Yecchioni, with credentials for a 
parley^ and instructions to propose to the generals 
Mastrangelo and Palomba good terms for the 
surrender of the place without hostihties, and for 
the liberation of the two engineers. The envoy- 
was received blindfolded, but did not return/^ 

It was perfectly well understood inside the 
city that the fate of Cotrone awaited the inhabi- 
tants unless they should be able to defend them- 
selves, 

'^ On the evening of the 8th of May, the 
cardinal ordered that the commandant, De Cesare, 
and the brigadier, De Sectis, should depart that 
night with the rest of the regular army, and with 
a portion of the irregular troops, to make a close 
investment of Altamura, and that they should 
take position and await his arrival/^ 

So far the account wears a mihtary look ; but 
the face of things changes immediately, 

'^ All the rest of the irregular troops, and a 
redundancy of peasantry, who had flocked in 
from the neighbouring country, seeing the depar- 
ture of the divisions of De Cesare and De Sectis, 
and fearing that Altamura would be sacked unthoui 
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profit to themselves^ also marched off in the sa/me 
direction.^^ 

We see in this brief paragraph a picture of 
the whole scene. Peasant populations, brigand 
bands and the irregular soldiers of the cardinal, 
all scenting the slaughter, and rushing off in a 
disordered mass behind the assaulting columns. 
The soldiers remembered that the sackof Cotrone 
had been given to a select few, and were deter- 
mined that no §uch partiality should be shown at 
Altamura. 

So complete was this stampede of the sacred 
legions of the Christian army, that ^^the cardinal 
and his suite were abandoned at Matera, in the 
palace of the Duke of St. Candida, with only a 
guard of two hundred soldiers of the Kne and a 
picket of cavalry .^^ 

On the night of the 9th, the republican 
troops and a large portion of the inhabitants 
abandoned the city, and on the momiiig of the 
10th the rabble of Euffo entered it. Sacchinelli 
tells us that the entire population left in the night 
so secretly that their departure was not suspected 
nntil the gates were fired the next morning. This 
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is his method of reHeving the cardinal of the 
responsibility of that terrible massacre of men^ 
women, and children, including the sick and 
aged, mth which the historians of the time have 
charged his memory. It is every way improbable 
that from a closely-invested city not less than 
thirty thousand people escaped in a single night 
without the knowledge of the besiegers. 

However, even in his subterfuges, our bio- 
grapher shows us what sort of an army the 
cardinal was believed to have even by his friends 
within the city : ^^ Not only thei patriots, but all 
the rest of the population, fled that night." 

We learn, too, what the cardinal thought of 
this ai^y. His genius shines out again with 
peculiar splendour. It is commonly supposed 
that bandit chiefs, from the beginning of the 
world, have maintained order by dividing the 
stolen goods on some equitable ratio. But one 
would infer, from the pomp with which the 
following circumstance is narrated, that Rnffo 
had invented the system of division of spoils 
which is in use among highwaymen : — 

''The cardinal, considering the sad oonse- 
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quences of the sack of Cotrone, which led to 
the dispersion of almost his whole army^* had 
persnaded the chiefs of the regular and irregular 
troops to agree that when Altamura should be 
stormed^ the pillage of the city should not be 
permitted^ but that instead a heavy waar contri- 
bution should be levied, and the product of this 
contribution be divided in just proportions among 
aU the individuals composing the army; but a 
tragic event dispelled this flattering illusion/^ 

The tragic event alluded to is that Buffo's 
troops, entering the city, found that a number of 
royalists had been butchered by the republicans. 

''At the sight of that inhuman and bloody 
spectacle how was it possible to prevent the sack 
of Altamura ? A general clamour was diffused 
on the instant throughout the ai*my that they 
ought to destroy the city, and not to leave one 
stone upon another. The only measures the 
cardinal was able to take were to prevent the de* 
sertion of his troops after the sackj and to prevent 
an assault in the rear by the fleeing enemy. 

* This is what is meant hj the sad consequences of the 
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Pouring out promises and flatteries, he succeeded, 
with great difficulty, in retaining outside the 
Porta di Matera a portion of the troops of the 
line, a part of the companies of riflemen, all the 
chiefs, priests, and monks; keeping the other 
gates closed and guarded, he obliged the pillaging 
parties to lay down their booty before the gate, 
in order to make a regular division of it. 

^^That piazza was already full of objects 
sacked, when another sad accident disturbed the 
mind of the cardinal, and disgusted everybody. 
During the pillage. Count File was found con- 
cealed, and was dragged before the cardinal. At 
the instant that the count was putting himself in 
a beseeching attitude at the feet of the cardinal, a 
shot fired by the barbarous vengeance of G. L., 
who said he was a relative of the dead engineer 
Olivieri, prostrated him a corpse at the feet of 
the cardinal. Touched by this spectacle, and 
wishing to gratify the cardinal, the general, ac- 
companied by all the chiefs and priests, entered 
into the city to recall the people and put a stop 
to the pillage. In order to succeed the sooner, 
they began the division of the property already 
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taken and piled up in the open space. Wlio 
would be able to describe tbe contests to wtdcli 
this division gave rise ? No one was content 
with his portion ; every one believed himself de- 
frauded, and I can say with truth that it was the 
genius of the cardinal which prevented the per- 
petration of deeds of atrocious memory in that 
critical emergency." 

There is some circumlocution in this account. 
The reader is conducted through an atrocious 
incident to a knowledge of the method actually 
pursued in the pillage of the city ; but divested 
of this verbage, the story, rendered into simple 
English, stands thus: — Altamura was sacked 
under the direction of the cardinal, who, to pre- 
vent a surprise, and to impede the desertion of 
his troops, charged himself with an equitable 
division of the stolen property, and, by the aid of 
his extraordinary genius, succeeded in keeping 
peace among his own inflammable and avaricious 
Calabrians. 

Miracles blossom in the path of the cardinal ; 
on occasion, to relieve him from the aspersions of 
Botta and Colletta, even his enemies work prodi- 
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gies. To one of these we have alluded. It is 
that by which thirty thousand or more people 
march out of Altamura in a single night without 
the knowledge of the ^^ Christian army.^' Thfe 
portion of the history of that terrible 10th of 
May may be drawn from other sources : — 

^^ When the city was carried by assault, men 
and women, as many as were able, rushed out at 
the gate least exposed to fire, and, fighting as 
they fled, escaped. The fate of those who re- 
mained was most terrible, since the conquerors 
did not know pity. The women, the aged, and 
the children were put to the sword. A convent 
of virgins was profaned; all the bad, all the 
lascivious passions were satiated. Neither at 
Andria nor Tram, perhaps at Alessia and Sagun- 
tum (if the ancient histories are credible), were 
the ruin and slaughter of Altamura equalled. 
That inferno endured for three days, and, on the 
fourth, the cardinal, absolving the sins of his 
army, blessed it, and proceeded to Gravina, which 
he put to sack.^^* 

These horrors were succeeded by an almost 

* CoUetta, b. iy. c. zxiii. 
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ludicrous change of the relations to each other of 
the parties to the late contest. The soldiers of 
Bufib^ Hke those of Hannibal at Capua, found in 
the wives and sisters of the vanquished such en- 
ticing charms and such agreeable society, that 
the poor cardinal came near losing his army for 
the fourth time. At Cotrone his men deserted, 
loaded down with stolen property ; at Corigliano 
he had been obliged to mount guard over them 
to prevent their joining the ex-convicts of Mes- 
sina; at the sack of Altamura he shut all the 
gates but one, and put his priests and cavalry on 
guard before that in order to preserve his legions. 
Now, Altamura had become an enchanted land. 
The women of the town returned, according to 
SacchineUi, in the two or three days after the 
sack. The result of this return may disclose the 
object of it. " All the property which had been 
sacked (except that which the peasants of the 
neighbouring country had carried away) remained 
with the women of Altamura, and, therefore, at 
most, merely changed masters through the pil- 
lage. The Calabrians left there even their pay, 
which up to that time they had saved.^' 
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CoUetta speaks in the extract above of a 
'^ convent of virgins profaned/^ The only allu- 
sion to this event in the Bourbon account is con- 
firmatory of the recorded faith of history. We 
are told that an officer found a quantity of money 
in this convent, and that RuflFo was enabled bv 
this ^^ providential circumstance ^' to provide for 
the urgent wants of his army. This sum of 
money amounted to nearly five thousand ducats^ 
and consisted entirely of small silver coins. 

Let no one suppose that this appropriation of 
the money of the convent was a desecration. If 
Rufib had been a republican, or were he in the 
service of Victor Emanuel, such a profane use of 
sacred money would have thi'illed the clerical 
ranks with horror. But Eufib, a cardinal and 
the chief of the Sanfedist* army, is quite another 
matter. His uphfted hands transformed brigands 
into Christian troops, piUage into honourable use 
of the rights of war, and murder into just punish- 
ment. However, our biographer does not like to 

* ** Sanfedist," pertaining to the Holy Faith. I use this adjeo- 
live because we have none of its exact import, and still more 
because I do not wish to pollute pure English words bj making 
them descriptiye of Cardinal Buffo*8 army. 
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trust the consciences of the faithful on a question 
of this kind^ nnless it be absolutely necessary. 
Therefore : — 

'' It was not known whether that money was 
left there by the nuns when they were expelled 
by the republican patriots, or whether it had been 
forgotten by these last in the moment of their 
flight. That which is certain is that on the 9th 
the monastery was occupied as quarters for the 
repubhcan troops." 

Mark how neatly the whole responsibility of 
the sack of the convent is transferred to the 
patriots. Suffo got the money; but then the 
republicans had certaioly occupied the convent 
on the 9th. On this slender assertion the 
whole edifice o! his reasoning rests. But it must 
be remembered that on the 9th the patriots 
were preparing to leave the city, and actually 
left that night. It is improbable, therefore, that 
they found new quarters necessary in the last few 
hours of their stay. It should further be re- 
membered that from ten to fifteen thousand 
robbers and assassins broke into the city and 
spread death and pillage through it on the first 
VOL. r. 6 
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notice that its defenders were gono — that ii 
tlie morning of the lOtli. It is beyond questioi 
that the five thousand ducata were the cardi 
sharoj or Ferdinand's share — ^it is immaterial t) 
which of these brigands it be assigned— 
property stolen in the city of Altamura. 

The brigands of the provinces, swelling f 
train of the cardinal, flowed into Naples, 
lava of Veanviua never inspired that city ■ 
as much dread as the approach of that stream of 
mnrderers. When this eruption united itself 
within the city to the brutal lazzaroni, unci 
by the iall of all semblance of authonty, a, chapb) 
of horrors was written which humanity will ne\ 
have the courage to read. 

It is impossible to distinguish the bti 
element now confused in a sanguinary civil str 
We know that the brigands are there, but tlu 
fierce voices are drowned in the din of tit 
battle. 

History has, however, preserved ono whose' 
brutality acquired distinction even 1 
the infamous arch-prieat Himaij)!. Nardini, win 
in the beginning of this revolution, was in 1 
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eervice of Ferdinand, gives us a picture of this 
beast in cassock': — 

''This fool took into his head to ask from 
the king the command of the city of Capua, and 
begged me to write his petition ; since, though 
he claimed that he could read the Latin of his 
breviary— which I very much doubt— he did not 
know how to write two words consecutively. 
Among other titles to merit which he wished me 
to insert in his petition, in order to give Hm 
grace with the sovereign, he insisted much upon 
the fact that he had roasted the arm of a Jacobin 
under a slow fire, and eaten it with gluttonous 
relish; that he had dexterously disembowelled 
two other Jacobins, and had quartered five or 
six chndren of patriots/' 

This is horrible, but it has been surpassed 
sinc^ 1860. 

Einaldi did not obtain the command of 
Capua, but ho put himself at the head of the 
dregs of Calabrian brigands, whom Euflfo had 
shaken ofl', or perhaps, we should rather say, 
who had deserted Eufib after the sack of 
Cotrone, and arrived at Naples in time to 
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satiate his brutal appetites in that apotheosis 
of crime. 

" The 8th and 9th of July are celebrated 
for the horrors of every kind which were com- 
mitted — ^horrors which my pen refuses to re- 
count. Having lit a great fire before the royal 
palace^ they burned upon it seven unfortunate 
prisoners, and carried their barbarities to such 
an extent, that they ate the palpitating limbs of 
the sufferers. The infamous arch-priest Binaldi 
has boasted that he took part in that horrible 
banquet.'^* 

With such an army, aided by the temporary 
check of the French arms in Italy, and the 
owerful alliance which at the moment was 
obtaining some advantages over the Paris 
Directory, Euffo restored Ferdinand to the 
throne of Naples. It was in perfect keeping 
with such a campaign that it should terminate 
with a breach of faith which ought to have ex- 
cluded the Bourbons jfrom the sympathies and 
ties of human nature — ^a breach of faith which 
stained the honour of the English flag, clouded 

* Kardini. See also Oaoco, " Saggio Storico/' p. 160. 
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the fame of Nelson, transformed the butchers 
Speciale and Guidobaldi into judges, steeped the 
soil of the places of execution with the best blood 
of the nation, and consigned all the generous 
and cultivated spirits who escaped the cord to 
the lingering tortures of prison and exile. 

When Buffo obtained possession of the city, 
the patriots and their femilies took refuge in the 
forks Oastel Nuovo and Castel dell' Ovo. In the 
last days of June a capitulation was signed by 
their representatives, by Euffo, by Foote, the 
English naval commandant, and by the repre- 
sentatives of the other allies of the Bourbon, of 
which the following are the most important 
articles : — 

'TV. The persons and property, real or 
personal, of all the individuals composing the 
two garrisons shall be respected and guaranteed. 

" V. All the said persons may elect either to 
embark for Toulon or remain in Naples without 
being molested, neither they nor their families. 

''VI. The conditions of the present capitu- 
lations are common to persons of both sexes. 

'' yn. The same conditions shall apply to all 
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republican prisoners captured by the troops of 
his Majesty the King of the Two SiciHes, or by 
his allies^ pi^or to the investment of the 
forts/' 

This capitulation saved the honour^ and ought 
to have saved the lives, of the heroic patriots. 
Few of them had shared in the revolution; the 
most had accepted the French conquest, and 
had tried to serve the interests of the nation in 
cooperating with the Kepublic. Fighting against 
disorder in the city and brigandage in the 
country, they had necessarily fought against 
Ferdinand, who had wielded these weapons suc- 
cessfully against this ill-starred child of the 
French Revolution. Independent of the capita- 
lation, there was good ground of defence from a 
charge of treason for most of the leading spirits 
of Naples. But Caroline knew neither pity, 
policy nor faith. Nelson, seduced by the blan- 
dishments of the infamous Lady Hamilton, lent 
himself to the bloody schemes of the Bourbon 
Court. He prohibited the departure of the 
vessels laden with those who preferred exile to 
putting fibith in Ferdinand, answeriag their 
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aiudons inquiries as to when they should be 
permitted to sail^ with^ '^It belongs to His 
Majesty the King of the Two SiciHes to decide 
upon the fate of his rebellious subjects/' 
Admiral Caracciolo, every way Nelson's equal 
except in fortune^ and one of the most beautifdl 
characters of his time^ was condemned to death 
by a court-martial held on board the flag-ship of 
the conqueror of Aboukir. Colletta tells us that 
a NeapoHtaa Court, unwilling tq condemn to 
death, without evidence, so much genius and 
worth, wrote their sentence, '' perpetual impri- 
sonment,'' and that Nelson dictated the change 
of the sentence by inserting in place of these 
words, "death" 

The re-established Bourbon Govemmeni 
opened its new chapter with a characteristia 
negotiation. The pubHc hangman of Naples had 
previously received six ducats for each execution. 
One would think the price suflBiciently reasonable 
for taking a human life; but a Government, 
which had by proclamation condemned forty 
thousand of its best subjects to the sctiffold, 
could ill afford to pay so large a sum for the 
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butchery. The cup of fortune was dashed from 
the Kps of the 'executioner, and his pay reduced 
to an annual salary. 

Euflfo^s triumph sent to the scaffold Pagano, 
CeriUo, Conforti, Eusso, Manthon6, Scotti, and a 
host of men less famous, but not less brave or true. 
It transformed from convicts and brigands into 
generals, counts, or dukes, Fra Diavolo, Sciarpa, 
Castelcicala, Panedigrano, and their bloody com- 
petitors, for the favour of Ferdinand and 
Caroline. 



CHAPTER ni. 

BBIGAKDAGE DUBING THE EEIGN OF JOSEPH 

BONAPARTE. 

EffeeU of the royal vengeance in 1779 — Condition of society — 
Espionage in the city and brigandage in the country- 
Second flight of Ferdinand — Joseph ascends the throne 
— ^Fra Diavolo — Dispositions for his capture — Colonel Hugo 
sent in pursuit of him-* Twenty-nine days' chase— The pea- 
santry bribed, the militia inspired with enthusiasm, spies 
sent oyer the proyinces — Capture and execution of Era 
Diayolo — ^Failure of military measures to repress brigand- 
age—Joseph adopts milder measures without success — ^The 
pardoned brigands in Naples — New and rigorous measures 
by the proyincial authorities — Discovery of crimes perpe- 
trated in 1799 — The chiefs Francatrippa and Boja— A case 
of piiyate yengeance — ^The chiefs Santoro and Gargaglio — 
They capture Cotrone — The heads of these brigands brought 
to the military station — The chief G-ueriglia— Incidents of 
his career — Oyerflowing prisons and atrocious punish- 
ments. 

The events of '99 subverted society at Naples. 
The authority of the King was restored, but the 
work had been accomplished by ex«convicts^ 
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bandits^ and the lazzaroni^ whom a centuiy of 
misrule and recent events had multiplied into an 
appalling majority of the nation. Such a con- 
dition of things was full of the gravest perils. 
On the one hand^ the brigand and partisan 
leaders who had restored the throne claimed 
honours and places which no government can 
safely assign to those who are fit only for its 
prisons. Many of these claims were allowed. 
Orders, decorations and titles which belong only 
to birth or merit, were degraded by being shared 
among common assassins. But all could not be 
honoured on the scale at which they estimated 
their merits ; and many of these faithM servants 
of despotism had to lament the ingratitude of 
kings. 

On the other hand, the area of assassination 
had been fearftdly enlarged. It had always been 
safe to kill an enemy or a rival in the distant 
viQages of the provinces, or on the slopes of the 
Apennines, which have been for two thousand 
years familiar with safe and^ profitable crime. 
Now, murder had become comparatively safe in 
the cities, and even in the capital of the king- 
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dom. If the revengefdl or avaricious bandit did 
not choose to stab with his own hand^ it was 
only necessary to lay a charge of republicanism 
in the hJands of Queen Caroline^ and the butcher 
Speciale consigned the hapless wretch to the 
hangman or the galleys. The number of men 
living by the corrupt trade in espionage, or by 
open brigandage, had been immensely increased ; 
the city was so ftdl of the first, and the provinces 
of the second, that no honest man was safe 
unless he were poor and unknown. 

The check given to the French arms in Italy, 
and the ambition of Ferdinand, famished a sen- 
sible relief to the situation. The Sanfedist army, 
which had become a stench in the nostrils of 
civilization, was poured over the frontier against 
the falling Boman republic. The advance of this 
army was led by the partisan Colonel Rodio, now 
elevated to the rank of general. Under him 
were Sciarpa, Pronio and Fra Diavolo. The 
number of this force was perpetuaUy varying 
—now swollen by accessions of peasant bands 
and brigands of the various localities, who joined 
the expedition in the hope of plunder — ^now les- 
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Bened by the deaei-tion of numbera of these, and 
of the original force, who were disgusted witli 
the fatigues of the march, or convincod that they 
were not likely to be regaled with the pillage of 
the Eternal City. The average number of metf' 
under the command of Rodio has been estimated 
at twelve thoaaand. 

Of what stuff this army was composed 
ciently evident from the fact, that when it was 
encamped against Rome, the French general, 
Garnier, aallicd out of the city with an insig- 
nificant force, routed it with great slaughter, and 
drove it back to the frontier.* 

The hiBtories of the time make little mientioii' 

of brigandage from this period to the assump^' 

tion of the crown of Naples by Joseph Bonaparte, 

A certain amount of it is the constant rule for 

all periods. It ia only when a political crisia 

has enlarged the bounds of brigandage, 

NeapoKtan writers descend to particular acc 

of its heroes and their exploits. When a bacli 

* Qamier, thnatened on one eide bj the English, and oq I 
tlie other b; the RuaaimiB, aftorwards Capitulated to a di 
more regulir Neapolitan urniv, imdcc the commwid of C 
Buichird. 
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harvest, or some straggle of civilization with 
feudalism, has enlarged the field of highway rob- 
bery,, we find a line or a paragraph, but no fuU 
account of the events and their immediate causes. 
Such a paragraph informs us, that in the year 
1804, the disbanded Sanfedist army was ravag- 
ing the provinces in its proper brigand dress. I 
quote from Colletta :— 

'^ In the meantime, numerous bands of assas- 
sins, who had been warriors of the Santa Fede, 
and had returned poor and demoralized, scoured 
the provinces under arms j and, united with two 
hundred or more fugitives from the prisons of 
Aquila, pillaged as public robbers the houses of 
the country and the defenceless villages. Heavy 
columns of soldiers pursued them.''* 

Let us pass to the second French occupation 
of the kingdom of Naples. Napoleon had now 
become Emperor of France, and, though he had 
never been ambitious of the dominion of Naples, 
he was forced by military considerations to take 

* Book y., 0. zxiy. The pursuit was Tain. The last line 
reads like a passage from the history of the last three years. It 
would be true of almost any year, month, or day since the last 
expulsion of the Bourbons. 
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possession of it. He was on the eve of ia cam* 
paign in Germany, and it was of the ntmost 
importaace to prevent an advance upon his army 
in Upper Italy. If Ferdinand had known the 
first duties of a sovereign, he would have re- 
mained neutral in the war between the Emperor 
and the League. He could a^d nothing to the 
strength of the cause of those with whom he 
sympathized, and should have learned from ^99 
that he could offer no effectual resistance to a 
French army. 

But Ferdinand and his court had as little 
political sagacity as capacity for government. 

Not content with promoting the alliance 
against France, he sought to play upon the 
Emperor that low cunning which he habitually 
employed to degrade and nun the morals of his 
own people. He resorted to duplicity, falsehood 
and treachery. He signed treaties of alliance 
with the enemies of Napoleon, while professing 
to him a constant purpose of neutrality. 

Napoleon soon penetrated this foolish attempt 
at cunning, and, on the 27th of December, 1805, 
declared Ferdinand fallen, by repeated perjuries 
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and treacheries, from tlie throne of the Two 
Sicilies. He disposed of the crown in thes^ two 
sentences of a letter to his brother Joseph, dated 
the 31st of March, 1806 :— 

^' I (hmk heat to finish the affair of Naples. Be 
King of the Two Sicilies" 

Joseph was aheady within the kingdom. 
Ferdinand had lost all hold on the affections of 
his subjects, and, at the first rumour of French 
arms, king and court again fled to Sicily. Safe 
under the protection of their powerfiil allies, the 
Bourbons renewed the war of brigands by which 
they had overthrown the Parthenopean Bepublic. 

These few words will recall to the mind of the 
reader the political situation, and prepare him to 
follow intelligently the development of brigand- 
age throughout the Neapolitan provinces. It is 
iicarcely necessary to add that I am not writing 
the history of governments in South Italy. The 
evil described in this book is precisely the oppo- 
site of government, but fortunately the records 
of the race have furnished no occasion for any 
word descriptive of it, except brigandage and its 
synonyms. 
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During the two years of Joseph^s reign at 
Naples, tlie pubKc order and tranquillity were 
constantly disturbed by a war, which, with the 
exceptions of the operations of the English fleet, 
and the sieges of Gaeta and other fortresses, 
never rose to the dignity of partisan warfare. 
The provinces were ravaged from a double base 
of operations ; the eternal one of the mountains 
and woods, on the one side ; the shore line from 
Gaeta to Tarantum covered by the English fleets, 
on the other. The scum of the Sicilian popula- 
tion was transported to the mainland, and pro- 
tected in this minute war by the allies of Ferdi- 
nand. 

Era Diavolo is the most conspicuous among 
the brigand chiefs of this period. In the autumn 
of 1806, while the French troops, under Joseph, 
were marching on the capital, and Ferdinand was 
yet reigning at Naples, this great devil, with a 
band of two hundred brigands, was robbing, burn- 
ing and killing among the subjects of his master 
on the Gurigliano. When Ferdinand fled to 
Sicily, Fra Diavolo followed him ; collecting in 
Sicily a band of about three hundred men, con- 
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sisting of ex-convicts and old soldiers of the army 
of RtiflFo, lie landed upon the shores of Gtieta. He 
was joined by the companions of this boyhood 
in considerable numbers^ and at one time pro- 
bably had fifteen hundred cut-throats under his 
orders. This force roved over the country between 
the Volturno and the States of the Church. They 
were divided into small parties, who burned, pil- 
laged, and prostrated the French authority, and 
created in the public mind a reaction ia favour of 
the Bourbons. 

Fra Diavolo now bore the titles of brigadier- 
general of the Neapolitan army and Duke of 
Cassano. Joseph having resolved to destroy him 
and his marauding bands, made military dispo- 
sitions for the purpose on a large scale. Three 
generals were charged with guarding the lines 
between the States of the Church, the Garigliano, 
the Yoltumo, and the sea. 

General Goulu, with a brigade, kept his eye on 
the valley of the Sora ; General Dusheme, with a 
division, held the Roman States; and General Va- 
lentini, commanding in the province of Gaeta, was 
charged to prevent the escape of the bandits by sea. 

VOL. I. 7 
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These arrangements drew a cordon round tlie 
country in which Fra Diavolo was turning every, 
thing upside down. Then Colonel Hugo, father 

of the illustrious Yictor, was sent with a force of 
about nine hundred men to hunt down the 
quarry* 

Fra Diavolo knew of these dispositions before 
they were completed, and, without waiting for 
the attack of Hugo, he marched rapidly towards 
the mountains, surprised the national guard of 
San Guglielmo, routed a battalion of militia 
encamped at Circe, and gained Cervaro an hour 
in advance of the French troops. This rapid 
movement put him outside of the encircling Unes, 
and left his enemies behind him. 

Hugo divided his force into two columns and 
plunged on through a country excessively broken, 
destitute of roads, and almost of inhabitants. 
The brigand, surprised at the audacity and celerity 
of the French colonel, and finding himself in 
danger of being encircled, dashed straight into 
the solitudes of the mountains. It was peril of 

* This account of the chase and capture of Era Diayolo is 
taken from the Memoirs of Colonel Hugo. 
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starvation for Pra Diavolo, but none the less so 
for Hugo if he attempted to pursue at the top of 
his speed. The brigand, more accustomed to 
fasting, conquered at this game. Hugo was 
obliged to return to Cervaro for provisions ; but 
he had no thought of relinquishing the pursuit. 
He re-entered Cervaro at ten p.m., rested barely 
five hours, and at three in the morning was again 
in motion. 

At the pass of Aquafondata, Fra Diavolo left 
a portion of his force to dispute it with the French. 
Hugo came up to the pass before night, and car- 
ried it by storm ; but a tempest of rain set in, 
and the wearied French were obliged to halt until 
dawn of the next day. They were in motion with 
the earliest Hght, and dashed into the mountains. 

There were no roads ; but Fra Diavolo knew 
every mule-path and foot-path in that part of the 
Appennines. He began a series of marches and 
countermarches, up and down, hither and yon, 
doubling and redoubling upon the French line of 
advance. Hugo was close upon the enemy, but he 
had no human prospect of catching him. The scat- 
teredpeasantry, overcome by French gold — of which 
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Hugo probably paid them more than had been in 
the hands of these people for ten generations, fhr- 
nished the desired informafcion. The indefatigable 
colonel availed himself of it at once. With his pea- 
sant guides he took the short, rough and perilous 
passages from valley to valley, marching in the 
beds of torrents, climbing up and around cascades 
bristUng with sharp rocks, and through awful 
defiles, always with the utmost celerity. The 
soldiers, cutting their shoes to pieces over the 
jagged edges of the rocks, were obliged to take 
them off, and pursue with naked feet. 

The chase had become exciting, and the whole 
command felt the enthusiasm of their daring 
leader. This hot pursuit lasted for eight days. 
The soldiers hardly slept, and ate as they ran. 

Hugo continued to ply his gold. Besides, his 
spies, sent to him by the minister of police at Naples, 
were all over the province. If Naples had learnt 
anything since 1 799 it was espionage. Caroline had 
declared that she would pay so well for it as to 
render it honourable. She did not succeed in that, 
for it is not in the power of sovereigns to abrogate 
the moral instincts of humanity. But she did make 
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perfect political spies. Joseph found them ready 
to his hand, and, more sensible every way than 
the ecstatic visionaries of the republic, he used 
such elements of government as the country 
afforded. The prefects and syndics of all the 
northern part of the kingdom were enhsted in the 
hunt, and perhaps fifty thousand militia were 
charged with watching the various passes on both 
sides of the mountains. The thousand Franco- 
NeapoUtans were close at the heels of Fra Diavolo, 
but could not yet lay hands on him. 

A new element was unexpectedly introduced 
into the contest. Hugo had pushed the brigand 
chief some distance to the southward. A French 
column marching towards the Abruzzi, charged 
with a totally different expedition, fell upon the 
track of the bandit. Fra Diavolo, in his anxiety 
to avoid the tenacious Hugo, was not on his 
guard for this new force, and being attacked by it 
was routed with great slaughter. 

Hugo was so near that he heard the musketry 
of his compatriots and fell like lightning on the 
brigand^s rear. 

The cunning of Fra Diavolo was equal to the 
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emergency. Almost totally surrounded and 
despairing of the result of a new battle, lie col- 
lected liis men and ordered them to divide into 
small companies. He commanded one man in 
each of these to represent himself as the chief, 
each company to take dififerent routes, but all to 
seek to reach the coast and embark for Sicily. 

The band melted away like smoke, and Hugo, 
rushing upon the supposed prey, found only the 
evidences of this singular flight. 

Fra Diavolo had introduced a most trouble- 
some element into the game. He had multiplied 
himself indefinitely. There were at least a score 
of false Fra Diavolos, and rumour added a hun- 
dred more. Within a circuit of ten miles there 
was not a valley or a peasant hut where Fra 
Diavolo was not reputed to be. 

Hugo penetrated the stratagem and provided 
for rendering it futile. His plan was to extend 
his lines and drive all these little companies in 
one direction. This was comparatively easy, as 
the squads of Fra Diavolo had really a common 
destination, and the French troops and militia 
were everywhere alert. By this plan, Fra Dia- 
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volo was forced to take the route whicli best 
suited Hugo. At the same time, the brigand 
companies were driven like hunted wolves towards 
a common centre. 

Fra Diavolo would have been in little danger 
under ordinary circumstances; but for once in 
the history of brigandage every mau^s hand was 
against the brigand. The peasants, generally 
the aUies of these bands, betrayed him. The 
militia, always lukewarm or friendly to the wrong 
side, were inspired with some enthusiasm for the 
right. All this was new to Fra Diavolo, and put 
his genius at fault. 

One column of Hugo's troops was moving 
down on the left bank of the Biferno ; the colonel 
himself shot straight through the Molise, by 
passes whose natural wildness had lately been in- 
creased by a terrible earthquake, and rushed 
upon the brigands, now forced together, at the 
bridge of Yinchiatura. The mihtia of this place 
foiled to guard the bridge, and Fra Diavolo had 
the road open behind him. Hugo dashed down 
upon the band with his advance, which was 
greatly inferior to Fra Diavolo's force, and 
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charged at the head of his troops with French 
gallantly. After the first volley, the fight was 
not a noisy one. The rain had been pouring 
down in torrents for days^ and there was scarcely 
an ounce of dry powder on either side. Finding 
that their powder would not burn, the Franco- 
Neapolitan soldiers went into close quarters with 
bayonets, knives, and the butts of their muskets. 
The contest was sharp and bloody. The rest of 
the Franco-Neapolitan troops came up, and, at 
the end of two hours, the brigands were routed 
with great slaughter. 

The Bifemo, usually at this point easily ford- 
able, was swollen to an impassable torrent. If 
the bridge had been guarded by the national 
guard of Vinchiatura, Fra Diavolo must have been 
driven into the river or captured. But the care- 
lessness or treachery of this body of militia 
allowed the brigand to escape with one hun- 
dred and fifty of his men. But he left thrice 
that number dead, wounded, and prisoners on 
the field. 

Hugo was pressing close at his heels. The 
weather resembled a second flood, and five or six 
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men were struck by lightning on the march to 
Benevento. Passing through Benevento the 
column arrived at the banks of the Galore. Fra 
Diavolo had forded it a few hours before^ bi;t the 
stream had suddenly swollen to fifteen or sixteen 
feet. Here was a new difficulty. Fra Diavolo 
was likely to gain twenty-four hours, time enough 
to take him to the shore opposite Capri, of which 
the English Colonel Hudson Lowe, afterwards 
the jail-keeper of Napoleon at St. Helena, still had 
possession. Hugo was not discouraged. He had 
obtained supplies, and was able to provide his 
men with new shoes. The men were exhausted, and 
murmured, but the Colonel succeeded in rousing 
them for a new effort. At one the next morning 
they were again on the march. 

Hugo, who had divined the intention of Fra 
Diavolo, marched straight to Montesarchio, which 
is located on the site of the Caudine Forks. Here 
he astonished both his troops and the peasantry, 
by announcing his intention to go directly across 
the mountain towards Naples. Fra Diavolo was 
moving along the other side, thinking himself at 
last out of danger. A few peasant guides were 
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obtained^ and the Frencli troops marclied up a 
mountaiii never before scaled by an army— 
scarcely travelled by civilized man — ^in the dark- 
ness of a moonless night. They stumbled along 
over stones and fallen bushes, depending entirely 
on their guides for the direction and their situa- 
tion. Towards dawn the wearied soldiers were 
told that they were at the summit. The sun rose 
and the magnificent Bay of Naples lay before 
them. 

They set out towards Aletta. Era Diavolo, 
marching quietly along the northern declivities of 
the mountain, was suddenly surprised by a 
spirited fire of musketry. It seemed to him to 
come from the clouds. The action was short, and 
most of the brigands were killed or captured, but 
the shppery chief got off with thirty of his 
men. 

Hugo pushed on after him along the declivi- 
ties which were so thickly covered with shrubs 
and trees that no orderly march was possible, and 
everythiQg depended on the fidelity of the guides. 

Fra Diavolo had this time better hope of 
escape than ever. His adversary did not know- 
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the direction, and lie himself was famiKar with 
every tree. He dashed away towards the road to 
ApuHa, expecting by this manceuvre to elude the 
foe behind him, but he had scarcely struck the 
highway when he fell in with a fresh regiment 
of French cavalry marching from Naples to aid in 
the chase. 

This time escape seemed absolutely impossi- 
ble. On one side of the road was a precipice 
which no man could scale ; on the other, Hugo 
was advancing towards the road. Fhght towards 
Apulia would throw him into the toils of his un- 
wearied hunter. His inventive genius supplied a 
remedy for this net of difficulties. 

He turned to his men and said,— 
/^Tie my hands behind my back. Do the 
same to my lieutenant.^^ 

The men were astonished, but obeyed in 
silence, using handkerchiefs in the absence of 
cords. 

*^ Now,'^ said Fra Diavolo, " let u» move 
down the road and meet this cavalry. They will 
ask you who we are. You will answer, ' These 
are two brigands of the band .of Fra Diavolo 
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whom we have taken and are conducting to 
Naples in order to obtain the premium/' 

'^ But suppose they should wish to take you 
themselves V 

'' Then you will retire^ protesting against the 
injustice which they do you. You, at least will 
be safe/' 

The stratagem was excellent. Fra Diavolo's 
men figured as militia of the district. The pre- 
mium offered for brigands at Naples was a capi- 
tal pretext for asking permission to pass on their 
way, and so gain the rear of the cavalry. The 
artifice succeeded. 

Whoever has heard a Neapolitan improvisa- 
tore can imagine the affected sadness of Fra 
Diavolo and his lieutenant, the serious and solemn 
vivacity of the spokesmen for the false mititia. A 
story of the capture was invented, on the instant, 
so probable and so perfectly consistent in all its 
details, that one must have been dead to the voice 
of truth and innocence to distrust it. Fra Diavolo 
gained the rear of the cavalry. His false enemies 
bade good bye to their new friends, and moved 
off three hundred paces. Here the two leaders 
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slipped off their handkerchiefs, and shot into the 
woods ; the pretended militia fired their muskets 
into the air, and all went off pell-mell into the 
depths of the forest. 

The cavalry saw the affair, but they did not 
know the importance of the escaped prisoners ; 
were unacquainted with the roads, and naturally 
left the pretended militiamen to make the pur- 
suit. In half an hour Hugo, weary, well nigh 
exhausted, but full of enthusiasm, encountered 
the cavalry. The story of the two brigands was 
not half told before he comprehended the decep- 
tion, and pushed on after the fugitives, divining 

« 

that Fra Diavolo had regained the by-road to the 
coast from which the movement over the moun- 
tains had driven him. 

During the next night at Lettere, in the 
neighbourhood of Castellamare, Hugo came up 
with the band, attacked and killed the greater 
part of the brigands. Fra Diavolo was himself 
wounded, but escaped again with a few com- 
panions. The next day the chief fell in with a 
company of militia, and was again wounded. Ho 
reached Cava, dismissed his few companions, and 
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endeavoured to reach, tlie shore alone. Once 
there^ he could steal a boat^ and push off towards 
Capri. 

Hugo lost all trace of him ; and, after a pur- 
suit of twenty-nine days, in which the utmost 
skill, tenacity and enthusiasm of a French, officer 
had been combined with the highest degree of 
effectiveness in the local authorities and militia, 
in which full and accurate information had been 
constantly obtained from the peasants, the brigand 
had escaped from the very hands of l^his untiring 
pursuer. 

Doubtless Fra Diavolo would have got off to 
Capri, and in a month would have been at the 
head of a more formidable band, but for a circum- 
stance not yet mentioned. Joseph had put a re- 
ward of six thousand ducats on the head of the 
daring chief. 

That night, exhausted by long fasting and 
two wounds, Fra Diavolo took refdge in the Hut 
of a peasant. Before putting aside his arms, he 
ascertained from the peasant that there was no 
militia in the immediate vicinity. Then he ate 
the slender remains of the peasant^s supper, and 
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lay doYm to sleep. A new accident intervened, 
and nearly cost him his life. Four brigands, not 
of his company, entered the hut in the night, 
disarmed and robbed him, and, to prevent his 
giving information, ordered him to follow them. 
They were brigands, but he did not dare to dis- 
close his name. The six thousand ducats put upon 
his head forbade the disclosure. 

Faint and worn with marching and fasting, 
he dropped down in the path and was left to die. 
After some time, he rallied, and staggered along 
at random. He had lost his way, since the par- 
ticular district was new to him. During the 
night he found himself at the entrance of the 
village of Baronisi. Here he was arrested as a 
supposed brigand, but without suspicion on the 
part of the police of his true character. The 
carabineers conducted him to Salerno. While 
undergoing examiuation at the police-station, one 
of Hugo^s Neapolitans entered the room, and 
exclaimed-— 

'^FraDiavolo!'' 

The brigand chief tried to deny his identity, 
but the soldier had seen him too often in the 
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streets of Naples, wearing the uniform with which 
royal gratitude had clothed him, to be mistaken. 
Hugo came up, and proofs multiplied. The next 
day this officer informed Joseph that he had cap- 
tured Fra Diavolo ; but in that spirited chase he 
had acquired respect for the daring leader^ and 
recommended him to the clemency of his sove- 
reign. 

The recommendation was in vain. Fra Dia- 
volo was hung, wearing his uniform of a brigadier- 
general of Ferdinand, embroidered with the arms 
of the Duke of Cassano. 

The Government reasoned thus : — " We could 
pardon the general, we might even treat him as a 
prisoner of war, but we cannot pardon the robber 
and assassin because he wears the uniform of a 
general.^^ He was tried, condemned and exe- 
cuted for the common crimes which he had com- 
mitted. 

I have detailed this chase of Fra Diavolo, 
because it illustrates the difficulties under which 
all eflRorts to destroy brigandage are conducted, 
and shows conclusively that mere military mea- 
sures are inadequate to destroy it. Without the 
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aid of spies, of the peasantry, of a reward of six 
thousand ducats, of the local militia, Hugo must 
have lost all trace of Fra Diavolo in the Molise. 
His arrest at the last was due rather to fortuitous 
circumstances than to the military force which he 
had finally eluded. 

The miUtary measures of Joseph failed to re- 
press brigandage. He resolved to follow in the 
footsteps of all his predecessors on the NeapoUtan 
throne, and make trial of milder means. He was 
in some sort reduced to this as a necessity. The 
brigands, defeated in their contests with the 
troops,' had resorted to their peculiar tactics. 
They ran when attacked, but fell on the rear of 
the pursuing or retreating columns. 

Finding even this dangerous, they contented 
themselves with holding the highways, scouring 
the country, sacking the villages known to be 
friendly to the French, and with perpetrating the 
common crimes of robbery, arson and assassina- 
tion. Joseph issued a decree in which he pro- 
mised pardon to all brigands who should present 
themselves unarmed to the royal authorities, and 
swear fidelity to the king, and obedience to the 
VOL. I. 8 
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laws. Great numbers laid aside their arms^ not 
because they were sincerely converted to Joseph^ 
but that they might enjoy in quiet, under the pro- 
tection of the laws, their ill-gotten gains, or in 
the hope of finding better opportunities for plunder 
in the next revolution of power. 

These abominable men came to Naples }aden 
with a wealth acquired by robbery. They flaunted 
in finery before the faces of those whom they had 

robbed, some of these being yet clothed in black 
for the memory of Mends whom these wretches 
had murdered. They made sumptuous banquets, 
roUed down the Toledo in gilded coaches and 
squandered their wealth upon gaming tables, 
while honest people, whom they had pillaged, 
lived on the verge of beggary. The gains of 
these miscreants were soon spent ; and inclina- 
tion, habit and necessity, combined with oppor- 
tunity, led them back to their old Hfe. 

The ministers of the government in the pro- 
vinces soon found their own throats in peril from 
the very men whom they had pardoned in the 
name of the king. They passed from disgraceful 
mildness to equally disgraceful atrocity. The 
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new brigands who presented themselves for par- 
don, ''were received and slaughtered sometimes 
with a pretence of justice, ofbener without such 
disguise/^ CoUetta says, '' I saw one day in the 
valley of Morano many corpses, and learned that 
a number of the amnesUd (so were they styled in 
French) had been slain by the guards. It was 
pretended that they had broken their chains, and 
attempted to flee; then the guards began the 
slaughter, killing one here and another there, 
some singly, others in groups, now with the 
sword, nowwith musketry, imitating in the mas- 
sacre the accidents of regular war. The place 
looked like a field of battle.^^* 

These atrocities were not ordered by the 
government, perhaps not even by the provincial 
authorities. It is probable that they were the 
bloody banquets of private vengeance, combined 
with political animosity and indignation at the 
mildness of Joseph. 

The principle of the edict was bad, some of 
the practice under it was worse. Joseph pursued, 
captured, and hung Fra Diavolo; but with 

* " Storia," b. yi c. xxx. 
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anotlier bandit who had become the terror and 
scourge of the Abruzzi^ he pursued a very dif- 
ferent poKcy. The name of this marauder was 
Antonelli. Joseph sent plenipotentiaries to treat 
with him as between government and govern- 
ment. The envoys were General Merlin and 
the Baron Nalli. Antonelli made diflScult terms, 
demanding nothing less than the rank of colonel ; 
but the envoys were glad to concede even this. 
Antonelli received a splendid uniform, and the 
peace was proclaimed by his triumphal entry into 
Chieti, mounted upon a splendid horse, and 
glittering in gold lace, gilt buttons and the 
epaulettes of a Capo-Legione. 

These honours, so far from curing the bloody 
propensities of Antonelli, only encouraged his 
natural audacity. Under Murat, he took to his 
old work. It was left for General Manh^s to 
humble the pride of the robber, by assigning 
him a very diflferent entry into Lanciano. 

Near the end of the year 1806, eleven brigands, 
five of whom were brothers (the entire family is 
almost always comprehended in the rolls of 
brigandage), were arrested at Policastro. There 
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were found in their possession letters written by 
some French soldiers, who had been shipwrecked 
on the coast of Calabria in 1799. The discovery 
of the letters led to the first knowledge of one 
of the crimes of that unhappy period. These 
shipwrecked soldiers had been murdered by these 
bandits, and the latter had preserved for six 
years the evidence of their infamy, as letters- 
patent for honours under Ferdinand. In tadt, 
the trial of these wretches developed proofs that 
they had already received honourable mention 
for their fidelity to Ferdinand. They were con- 
demned and executed. 

In January, 1807, three brothers named 
Abatemarco, and a fourth bandit, were tried for 
assassination of French soldiers, wrecked on the 
coast of Calabria. When arrested, these men 
were living in Montesano, well known as 
brigands, but unmolested by their neighbours or 
the local authorities. Their disorders had at- 
tracted the attention of the mihtary commandant 
of the province, and a general was sent to pro- 
vide for the pubUc security. 

The assassins were arrested in their own 
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houae, and in seaj'ching in it aome passporta, issasd-il 
to French soldiers at Alexandria, in 1799, weri 
discovered. This discovery led to an investiga- I 
tion into the antecedents of the brothers Abate- \ 
nmrco. It was found that these men, having, 
after the restoration of Ferdinand, aGaassinated 
the president of the tribunal of Salerno, were 
pardoned by the brigand kingj because they were 
able to prove that, in 1799, they had assassiuated ] 
some French soldiers wrecked on the coaat. f 
Thns the earlier crime, taking a political com- 
plexion, absolved them irom the later one. The | 
method in which this pardon was brought about, 
shows at once the spirit of the Bourbon govern- I 
ment and the cunning of the brigands. After I 
having committed the crime, they enclosed 
quantity of objects taken fi'om the murdered 1 
men in a small box, and sent it by a sure hand I 
to the infamona Caatelcicala, as a humble proof I 
of their devotion to their legitimate sovereign. 
This Bourbon spy, butcher, minister and ambaS'- 
sador acknowledged the gracious gift, and 
assured the assassins that the king would re- 
roomber their " zeal, attachment and good con- I 
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duct/^ When condemned for the murder of a 
judge, it was only necessary to recall to the remem- 
brance of their sovereign this act of fideUty and 
iis royal promise. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the brothers Abatemarco were executed in 
1807, for the assassination of ^99. 

Joseph wrote to his brother on the 2nd of 
February, 1807, as follows :— 

'^The assassins of the French who came 
from Egypt in the year ^8 have been solemnly 
tried at Naples. During the trial there was an 
immense concourse of people. The four were 
executed yesterday. One of them was a priest. 
Their crimes have been proved with the utmost 
deamess.^^ 

Queen Caroline had offered a reward of 50,000 
ducats to whomsoever should assassinate Joseph. 
A brigand named Mosca was arrested in June, 
1807, who described himself as ^'formerly a 
miller^ now a colonel in the service of Queen 
Caroline." He was alone, armed with a gun, 
and clothed in the uniform of a Bourbon militia- 
man. His singular claim to a title not quite 
consistent with his uniform and his suite, which 
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did not even number a dog, led to a pretty 
thorough examination of his person. The police 
found two letters written by the Queen and a 
bracelet of her hair. The letters revealed his 
mission, and the bracelet proved the affection of 
her majesty. At this point, Mosca confessed 
that he had come for the purpose of assassinating 
the King, and that he had been accompanied 
from Sicily by two others bearing the title of 
captains. (They had expected to find plenty of 
soldiers on the mainland). When the French 
arrested Mosca, the valorous captains had already 
deserted him. Mosca gave as a reason for their 
desertion, that, '^ having committed some homi- 
cides, and finding that there were many 
soldiers in the neighbourhood, they had fled to 
avoid being arrested.^^ Mosca was executed with 
the bracelet and letter of Queen Caroline sus- 
pended to his neck. 

Joseph wrote his brother on the 20th of June, 
as follows : — 

^' We are giving chase to brigands in every 
direction. We are in the midst of trials and 
arrests of the agents of Queen Caroline. This 
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woman is truly a prodigy of wickedness^ of 
activity and of impudence. She lavishes upon 
assassins her letters and even bracelets of her 
hair.^^ 

On the 14th of July, having spoken of the 
execrable conduct of the Bourbons, and the dis- 
gust of the Neapolitans thereat, he says : — 

'^ One can do nothing for people who would 
be condemned to the gallows if they were private 
persons.'^ 

One of the horrors of this period is the 
brigand Francatrippa. The base of his operations 
was the village of Parenti, in the Calabrian 
mountains, which was a nest of assassins. One 
half of the population robbed on the highway, 
and the other half furnished them with hiding 
places and shared the booty. The custom is 
preserved to this day in other South Italian 
villages. In September, 1807, Francatrippa 
destroyed an entire company of French soldiers, 
by an artifice very common with the brigands. 
These troops on the march to Cosenza had lost 
their way, and presented themselves at the gates 
of Parenti near nightfall. Francatrippa went out 
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to meet them, representing himself as the com 
maudant of the national guard, and iuviti 
them to the hospitality of the commune. 

The French officers, though they had b« 
repeatedly warned to distrust the friendly r 
tiona of the rural districts, received the invitationl 
in good faith, and fell into the snare. The troopi 
entered the town, distributed themselves f 
the people, laid aside their arms, and betoc 
themselves to eating and drinking with the a 
dity of soldiers wearied by a fatiguing marcH 
At a preconcerted signal the brigands fell upon 
them and massacred all but seven in a compu^ 
of eighty men. 

When these seven fugitives, fleeing to i 
sanza, reported the disaster, a strong body < 
troops was sent to put the inhabitants of Pai 
to the sword. The village was deserted, and b 
officer in command had to content himself ft 
burning the town. Some weeks afterwards -i 
was reported that Francatrippa was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ruins of Parenti. A compai^ 
of one hundred and twenty men was sent to>— 
eieze the passes and sui'prise him. The eipec 
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tion failed, eib usually liappens, but the escape of 
Francatrippa was ascribed to the coimivance of 
some peasants, who fired signals for tho brigands. 
Francatrippa continued to elude the grasp of the 
French, and near the end of 1807 fled to Palermo 
Upon an Bnghsh vessel. 

BoJA, a brigand leader of this period, seems 
to have rivalled the barbarities of Mammone. 
He subjected the French who fell into his hands 
to eveiy species of tortnre. In one of the nu- 
merous encounters which he had with the soldiers 
of Joseph, he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
He was condemned to death at Cosenza, but the 
inhabitants of that place objected to the sentence, 
and clamorously demanded that he should first be 
subjected to the same torments which he had in- 
flicted on bis victims. This consisted in cutting 
off the eyebrows, ears, nose and hps, and then 
removing liim to prison until warm weather. 
When it became warm he would be smeared with 
honey and exposed, to be devoured by insects. 
The French officers refused to modify their sen- 
tence in this sense, saying they were not 
butchers but soldiers ; but some young men of 
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Cosenza oflFered to perform the operation with 
their own hands. However, Boja and his com- 
panions were simply hung. 

I have spoken of the iatensity of private 
enmity in these provinces. It belongs to all 
periods aKke, and renders the administration of 
justice exceedingly difficult and dangerous. In 
troubled times, under summary tribunals, it con- 
founds the innocent with the guilty. 

An incident in the reign of Joseph forcibly 
illustrates these miUtary trials. 

A detachment of soldiers, lodged in a village 
near Cosenza, was supphed with bread by the 
commune. The commandant of the national 
guard arrested the baker who furnished bread 
for the French troops, on a charge that he had 
poisoned a quantity to be delivered on the follow- 
ing day. The charge was signed by three wit- 
nesses, and several pounds of poisoned dough 
was produced as the corpus delicti. Fortunately 
the judge of the military commission happened to 
conceive some doubts regarding the genuineness 
of the evidence, and subjected one of the wit- 
nesses to a strict examination, in which he judi- 
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ciously mingled severe threats of punisliinent if 
the man did not confess the conspiracy. 

The witness confessed ; the matter was probed 
to the bottom, and it was found that the captain 
of the national guard, having failed in an 
attempted seduction of the baker^s daughter, 
had taken this method of obtaining re- 
venge. 

Benincasa was a simple brigand under Ferdi- 
nand. In 1805 he took to the woods to avoid 
arrest for homicides, thefts, and house-burnings. 
In 1806 he became an ally of priests, a faithful 
servant and colonel of Ferdinand and Caroline. 
He gave the French troops infinite trouble, espe- 
ciaUy in 1807, but his ambition never led him to 
attempt a partisan war. The sun seldom rose 
without disclosing some crime perpetrated by him 
under the cover of the darkness, but he eluded 
the vigilance of the emissaries and soldiers of 
Joseph. His soldiers were principally ex-convicts 
thrown upon the coasts by the English ; and as 
Cardinal Ruflfo was not at hand to transform them 
into '^ valorous men,^^ they remained simple foot- 
pads and cut-throats. 
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Santoeo and Gabgagllo seem to have been \ 
two of these ex-convicts. 

As early as the 20th of May, 1807, 
leaders at the head of a small body of bri^ 
assanlted Cotrone, whose misfortunes in 1799 1 
have already related. They summoned 
anrrender, and meeting with a refusal, fired upon 
the walls for some time with a small cannon whidi 
they had received from the English. This osa- 
nonade famiBhed amusement for the inhabitants, 
but did not in the least endanger tho secority of, 
the place, and the brigands withdrew. 

On the 27th of May the place was nearly c 
nuded of troops by an order which called t 
Gosenza. It had been intended to supply a g 
riaon from another regiment, but by an unfort 
nate misunderstanding these soldiers went 
Catanzaro. Sautoro and Gargaglio, who t 
the watch, seized the occasion to make an asean] 
upon the few coast-guards and artillerymen win 
held the fortifications. In this attack they wa 
aided by the plebeian part of tho inhabitants, ^ 
at a preconcerted signal broke into insnrgew 
hoisted the Bourbon flag, and frightened i 
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national guard from the defences. Then they 
opened the gates to the brigands, and nnited with 
them in a general pillage. 

The occasion was seized to organize anew the 
Boarbon government of the city, and prepara- 
tions were made to hold out against the French 
troops. On the 3rd of June the force sent by 
General Eegnier invested the place, and on the 
4th drove the Bourbonists within the walls. The 
brigands made a sortie on the 5th, but were 
driven back with serious loss. The same evening 
two English sloops approached, and ftimished the 
besieged much moral, and some material support, 
especially some cannon which were landed and 
mounted on the walls. 

The brigands being thus reinforced, the 
French found it necessary to commence a regular 
siege, and General Eegnier repaired in person to 
the spot. The siege lasted until the 11th of 
July, when the brigands took refuge upon the 
Ibiglish barks, and the French re-estabHshed 
their authority. 

It seems scarcely credible, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that all this bloodshed and annoyance 
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given to the French troops were due to the im- 
pudent daring of two brigand chiefs with an in- 
significant following of reckless adventurers. 

An incident of the escape of the besieged 
preserved by Colletta, illustrates the intrepidity 
of these Calabrians. When they found that 
farther resistance was hopeless, having no other 
means of giving information of their desperate 
position to the English vessels, three of their 
number undertook to swim out to them. The 
swimmers were discovered, and fired upon by the 
French. Two were killed, but the third, more 
fortunate, succeeded in reaching the nearest ves- 
sel, and measures were concerted by which his 
companions were taken off the following night. 

We miss the names of Santoro and Gargaglio 
in the records of these disorders in Calabria until 
the next year. 

In November, 1807, a considerable body of 
men, under their command, gave so much en- 
couragement to the reactionary party in the 
region of Longobucco, that they refused to pay 
taxes, and killed the escort of the French col- 
lector. Meetings were held, and the return of 
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the true King was believed by tlio deluded Bour- 
bonists to be near at hand. In fine, Longobucco 
was insurgent. 

A body of French troops, 560 strong, was 
ordered to march rapidly from Eossano upon 
Longobucco, with the design of surprising the 
town. The distance was fourteen miles, the roads 
were horrible, rather there were none on the 
route {selected for the expedition, but still it 
seemed easy to surprise the town by a sudden 
march. Guides exorbitantly paid were procured, 
and the troops set out. The Italian officers on 
the Papal frontier complain that French troops 
cannot march without an amount of noise that 
gives notice of their line of march for miles 
around. The fault does not seem to be new ; for 
on this occasion the blare of their trumpets in the 
solitudes of glens never before trod by an army, 
aronsed the villages near Longobucco, and the 
troops found the hills covered with armed pea- 
sants: The peasants were easily dispersed, but 
the alarm had been given, and Longobucco was 
deserted by its insurgent and brigand warriors. 
At the gates^ the French officer in command was 
VOL. I. 9 
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met by the village priest, and a melancholy proces- 
sion of old men who begged for mercy. 

The French officer exhorted the priest and 
.the old men to use their authority to induce the 
fugitives to return, threatening to pillage the 
town if they did not obey. By this means he 
actually succeeded in repopulating the town, and 
restoring order in that immediate locahty. But 
8antoro and Gargaglio refused to return. The 
commandant wrote to them promising them 
pardon for their share in the insurrection oi 
Longobucca They still refused, not so much, 
the chroniclers say, because they doubted French 
faith, as because they feared punishment for 
former crimes. 

The French commandant resolved to attack 
them in a village into which they had fled with .a 
considerable number of followers. He liad 
learned something iu his noisy assault upon 
Xiongobucco, and set out in a direction opposite 
to that which he designed i;o pursue. Afibor 
nightfall he changed his course, marched steaU 
^thily upon, and encircled, the village. At dawn 
he :Bnmmoned it to .surrender. The Bummcois 
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was replied to by a discharge of imisketry which 
killed some of the sclera. 

Th^a the village was stornaed^ carried by 
aBsaiilt^ and the hrigandB :aDd the male mhabi- 
tantswerepnttO'thettword* The curate axid some 
womeaa and children iook refiige in a dbxirch^ 
brfore the doc^ of wlucli the French dEcers 
fought with their own infiumted soldiers, wlio 
were raging to complete the destraction of ihe 
inbabitanta. Two hundred brigands were killed ; 
but the wary and cautions duefs made their 
eaoi^ in the direction of Boochigli^ro, pursued 
by the oolumn. The iiJi«bitoiri» of thiB place 
bad taken an active part in the recent reactionary 
movement ; but^ terrified by the approach of the 
French troops, they went out in mass, unarmed, 
io implore pardon* Of cousrse they pretended 
that they could give no information about the 
fiigitive €hie&. 

The aommaasdant threntened to despatch 
tweniy of ihe principal dtisesis to Ooseniia as 
iMMrtiagea fear the good behaviour of the town, 
unless all tbe arms in ihe eoBuaanne should be 
iBinmdered tymnftdiatriy^ In an bour be Imd 
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broken up and burned three thousand muskets. 
Tranquillity seemed to be restored by these 
movements; but the French officers knew that 
so long as the brigand chiefs were at large^ the 
pacification of the country was only apparent. 

The district was occupied by a considerable 
military force, which seized all the principal 
positions, and made vigorous search after the 
fugitives; but all eflforts proved fimitless. An 
entire month was occupied in mounting guard 
over an insignificant mountain region, which was 
orderly and peaceful — dangerous only because it 
concealed within it two leaders of insurrection. 

The commandant, anxious to leave a region 
which in December is one of the most unpleasant 
on the peninsula, issued more stringent orders 
and more threatening proclamations to the people 
of the district. The inhabitants, wishing at all 
hazards to be rid of the French troops who were 
eating up their substance, and convinced that the 
soldiers would not leave until the brigands were 
arrested or killed, set about the chase themselves. 
What the troops had not been able to accom- 
plish in a month pf good weather, the peoplo 
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accomplished in four days of the most unfavour- 
able weather, when the mountains were deeply 
covered with snows and the valleys ploughed by 
torrents of rain. On the 6th of December some 
men presented themselves at the military quar- 
ters, bearing in a basket two human heads re- 
cently cut oflf, claiming that they were those of 
Santoro and Gai'gaglio. An investigation satis- 
fied the commandant that the heads had really 
belonged to the daring chiefs, and put an end to 
the tragedy. 

GuERiGLiA was another noted brigand who 
ravaged in the BasiUcata. The details of his ex- 
ploits have a painful resemblance to those of his 
more famous associates. He was finally captured 
and executed. On his person were found in- 
structions to excite revolt, and to indicate to 
his companions the houses to be burned and 
the rebels to be killed. These instructions 
were signed by the English oflEicer, Sidney 
Smith.* 

The eflEbrts of the Bourbons were crowned 
with a melancholy success. They did not subdue 

• Colletta, b. yi c. XX, 
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tlie Prencli arms, but liiey provoked those who 
bore them to severity, and utterly unsettled the 
security of the population. 

The kingdom was a seething cauldron of dis- 
order. The spies and secret agents of both 
governments rivalled each other in activity, in 
dupHcity, and in provoking barbarities.' The 
prisons of Joseph were full of the guilty and of 
the innocent. His mihtary tribunals were not 
able to dispose of aU the cases which required 
judgment. No census of those condemned and 
executed would be possible, much less of the 
number of the assassinated. 

All this disorder had its roots in brigandage. 
In any other country, the French conquest would 
have been accepted by the inhabitants, and the 
decision of the claims of the rival sovereigns left 
to the arbitration of battles or of congresses. 
Here a war not simply of guerillas and partisans, 
but of banditft and assassins, was carried on by 
the royalists with incredible brutality, and 
punished on the other hand with fruitless 
rigour. 

A French colonel^ who had travelled or fought 
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in Egypt^ impaled one of Ha brigand prisonersf 
with Ottoman atrocities. Another bandit waa 
suspended to a wall^ and stoned to- death by an 
infuriated populace.* 

The number of prison^a waa so great^ thai 
they frequently burst open their temporajy 
prisons^ and took to the country^ anunated by 
vengeance and desperation. To obviate these 
difficulties^ the police, under pretence of trana^ 
ferring the incarcerated from one prison to ano- 
ther, caused some of them to be shot by tha 
way.t Others were conducted into the prisons 
of France. It is impossible to defend the con- 
duct of either party. It was a rivalry for infamy 
between the agents of Joseph and Ferdinand. 

K we could predicate patriotism of the vota- 
ries of the Bourbons, we should find some excuse 
for a partisan warfare against a foreign domi- 
nation. But when we remember how little claim 
that stupid tyranny had to the affection of its 
subjects, how little esteem it possessed in the 
intelligent classes, how sanguinary had been its 
vengeance in 1799, and how recklessly it stimu- 
* Ck>lletta, ToL ii« c. xt. f Ibid. 
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lated a disorder which could only provoke French 
vengeance and subvert the security of the popu- 
lation for generations, we are tempted to put 
aside the record with a blush for humanity, and 
a wish that history had dropped a veil over these 
years pregnant with infamy. But the finiits of 
that seed-time are being harvested by the Italians 
in 1864 j the lessons then learned by the Bour- 
bons have not been forgotten, and, under the 
shelter of French arms, they repeat with aggra- 
vations the barbarities of that period. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BRIGANDAGE DURING MURAT^S REIGN. 

The political situation in 1808 — The allied fleets — Thirty-three 
thousand crimes in one year— Rocco Sileo and his son — 
The iron hand of Murat— The brigand calling himself 
Bonaparte— First successes of Manh^s in the Cilento and 
the Abruzzi — ^The brigand chiefs Basso Tomeo and Ante- 
nelli — Useless compromises with brigands — ^The brigand 
chief Parafante — How he destroyed a battalion of Franco- 
Neapolitan troops — The terrible edict of Manhds— Incidents 
of its execution — ^The wife of Lieutenant Gerard murdered 
by brigands — Murder by treachery of Q-erard and the 
authorities of Serra — Manhds banishes Serra from the 
human family — The brigand chiefs Bizzaro and Orlando — 
A Calabrian woman — Murder of De Gambs and his lady 
companion — ^Manhds goes to Potenza — The brigand chiefs 
Quagliarella'and Taccone — ^The siege and sack of Baron 
Federioi's caatle — Horrid fate of the baron's wife and 
daughters — The brigand Benincasa — ^Trial of the captured 
brigands — ^Putrid fevers in the prisons of Calabria. 

On the 6tli of September, 1808, Murat entered 
Naples as King of the Two Sicilies, and was 
received, as kings are wont to be received, with 
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obstreperous applause. He had been preceded 
by the fame of his mihtary achievements, and his 
fine person commended him to the Neapolitan 
eye. 

Brigandage was, for the moment, scarcely 
heard of, which simply means that it had no 
poHtical character. This was due partly to the 
rigorous treatment in the last months of Joseph's 
reign, of all brigands, from Count Rodio and 
General Fra Diavolo down to the commonest 
footpads who usurped the name of soldiers 
of Ferdinand aa a cloak for the grossest 
crimes. The cessation of poKtical brigandage 
was also due to the lull in the war made 
by^Ferdinand and his allies on tbe coasts of 
the kingdom. 

The lull was not of long duration. In June, 
1809, a fleet of BngHsh and Sicilian ships encir- 
cled the coasts of the entire kingdom, from. 
Graeta to the mouth of the Tronto. The fires 
of brigandage blazed up suddenly and fiercely 
throughout Calabria^ the BasiHcata, and iihe 
Terra di Lavoro. 

CoUetta says : " A little after, there issuad 
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from the port of Messina, two new expeditions^ 
one of whicli disbarked in the Grulf of Gioja 
four hundred brigands and soldiers; the other 
landed, on the shore between Reggio and Palme, 
three thousand soldiers, and not a few briganda. 
The soldiers of Gioja, united to those of Palma, 
encamped upon the mountains of Melia, and 
besieged Scilla; while the brigands scattered 
themselves through the woods and the insuffi- 
ciently defended districts, exciting the credulous 
to revolt, killing, robbing, desolating in a thou- 
sand ways. 

^^ At the same time, the Anglo- Sicilian fleets 
were saihng along the coasts of the three seaa— 
Ionian, Tyrrhene and Adriatic, threatening the 
strong places, assaulting the weak, sending 
ashore eddcts cmd hriga/nds, irritations to, a/nd 
mecunsfor, rebellion"* 

The Anglo-Sicilian fleet accomplished nothing 
of moment, except Hghting up the fires of insur- 
rection throughout the provinces. When the 
nerwA of the battle of Wagram and the armistice 
between Napoleon and Austria reached the allied 

• ** Stoxia," b. Til. o. xiiL 
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fleets, they relinquished their undertaking, and 
quietly returned to Sicily and Malta. 

CoUetta says : — 

^' The external war finished, the internal one 
raged more widely and more frightfully than 
ever before. The brigands left behind on the 
mainland had no salvation but in victory, and 
entering simultaneously into all the provinces of 
the kingdom, lit them up with a general confla- 
gration.^' 

This is the most bloody period of the Nea- 
politan brigandage. There were never before 
such abundant materials for the manufacture of 
brigands, or so favourable conditions for their 
desperate adventures. The kingdom had been 
for ten years in disorder; the French were 
foreigners; Ferdinand was reigning in Sicily. 
The chronic uncertainty of authority, acting upon 
the disbanded armies of Ferdinand and Bufib, 
had created the materials ; the pretence of 
patriotism and the stimulants of the Sicilian 
court supplied the motives for a sangoinaiy 
war upon society. Murat's tribunals recordedj 
in the year 1809, thirty-three thousand violas 
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tions of law^ almost all affiliated with bri- 
gandage. 

One of these cases is characteristic of the 
countiy and the time. 

Eocco Sileo was an honoured citizen of Acer- 
enza^ in the Basilicata. His majestic person and 
white hairs, upright life and generous goodness 
inspired universal respect. Of a large family, 
his eldest son alone ever gave him cause for 
pain. From an early age this boy had mani- 
fested the most criminal tendencies, and before 
his beard was grown became known to the police 
and courts as a dangerous member of society. 
Under the system which then prevailed — the 
Bourbon system — the father bought off his scape- 
grace son by bribes, which by circuitous channels 
reached the pockets of the judges. 

Finally, in 1809, he committed so gross an 
ofiTence, that he was condemned by the provincial 
court to be executed in front of his father's 
door. The old man had already spent the greater 
part of his property in vain efforts to parry the 
hand of justice. He now disposed of the rest, 
and travelled to Naples with another son, hoping 
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±0 influence the^daoision of ^e .Court of Appeals. 
His efforts were vain ; tlie sentence of tibe lower 
cOfmrtwas.coufamed. 

The father^ who had le£b his soil ia l^!a{ileB to 
watch ike fioal result^ heand the deoisicHi of the 
tcouxt^ aud cahnlj resolved to defeat the seu- 
.teuce. He asked the guards of the prison to 
allow him to eat one last meal with his recreant 
son. The two dined together without a sign of 
jemotion on either side. The fiither had suffered 
all the agonies of shame; the son was too im- 
hruted to feel them. When the modest repast 
was finished^ the old man laid a small packet cm 
the table^ and said — 

" My son, the Court of Naples has rejected 
our appeal. Your condemnation is confirmed. 
Within a few hours you will have ceased to live. 
In what way? Infamously, by the hand of the 
executioner. In what place? Here, in your 
native village, before our own door. !My patri- 
mony, and that of our family, has all been wasted 
in your defence. The Uttle vineyard which I 
planted was sold a month ago. If to our poverty 
you should choose to addinfamyj you will impose 
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too heavy a burden upon your aged parents, 
your three sisters, <our common name and our 
posterity. There is only one way, and that is to 
die to-day. If you have pity for me, for your 
family, take the poison in this paper, and drink 
it. If your courage fails you, I shall leave you 
^rith my ourse. If you drink it, my blessing 
shall accompany your departing spirit." 

The old man uttered the last words with tears 
•which he could not restrain. The son took the 
paper, poured its contents into a glass of water, 
'kissed his father^s right hand, and drank without 
a word or a sign of emotion. The father stood 
over him, stretching his bent form to its full 
height, making three times the sign of the 
cross, and, with extended hands, conveying his 
blessing with the mien and dignity of an ancient 
patriarch. 

The facts were all known ; the old man con- 
iiealed nothing. He had redeemed his family 
from infamy, and gloried in it ; he was tried for 
thfi^murder of his son, and condemned ; but the 
Government, moved by the magnanimous Bpirit 
which had prompted ihedafid^* directed the Court 
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of Appeals to cover with silence a fact which can 
scarcely happen once in a century, and on whose 
moral character human judgment cannot safely 
be trusted to pass sentence, Eocco Sileo was 
released, and finished his days in an honourable 
poverty.* 

Murat found it absolutely necessary to lay 
hold of brigandage with an iron hand ; even his 
own person was scarcely safe. It is related that 
he encountered one day, near Palme, some gens- 
d'atmes leading a man with his hands in irons. 
Murat inquired who the prisoner was. Before 
the guards could reply, the prisoner spoke up 
boldly— 

'^ Your majesty, I am a brigand, but I deserve 
your pardon, for, yesterday, while you were 
ascending the mountains of SciUa, I was con- 
cealed in a thicket for the purpose of killing you. 
I could have done it. I intended it, and had my 
gun raised to fire; but your grand and royal 
aspect took away my courage. If I had killed 
you yesterday, I should not have been a prisoner 
to-day.^' 

* Colletta, b. yiL c. xl. 
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The King pardoned him. The brigand kissed 
the knees of Murat^s horse, and went home to 
spend the rest of his life an honest labonrer. 

The iron hand with which Murat crushed 
brigandage was young Colonel Manh^s, after- 
wards, for his services in this war, raised succes- 
sively to the rank of brigadier and lieutenant- 
general.* 

In this war with brigands, so foreign to all 
the instincts of a soldier, this officer acquired 
fame. He was one of those wonderful soldiers 
produced in the campaigns of Napoleon, and had 
spent his life in camps and battles. 

Manhes was then only thirty-two years of 
age, but he had seen fourteen years of active 
service. He is described as beautiful in person, 
and, standing with his head uncovered, with his 
blonde hair flowing in ringlets about his neck, he 
inspired the rude peasantry, familiar with pictures 
of the Madonna and her son, with a singular 
reverence, as a being more than mortal, and 

* The principal incidents related in this chapter are deriyed 
from the '* Memorie Aatografe" of General Manhds, compiled 
hj Fnnoesoo Montefredine. Naples, 1861. 

VOL. I. 10 
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allied to the objects of their reHgioas yeneration. 
When to these personal charms of his presence 
was added the fame^ exalted beyond bounds^ of 
his success against brigaads, he acquired a 
singular ascendancy over the minds of the saper^ 
stitious inhabitants of Calabria. 

In 1809, Manhes was asked by Murat to 
undertake the task of restoring order in the 
provinces. The spirit of the chivaJrous soldier 
recoiled &om the foul work, and he made the 
utmost efforts to escape it. Murat closed the 
discussion with these words :— 

^^ As your Mend, I ask it ; as your king, I 
command you.^^ 

Manhes, then holding the rank of colonel and 
cdde-de'Camp to the king, accepted, in the spirit 
of military obedience, the perilous and disgustiiig 
ojBGlce. 

In the Cilento several bands were plundering 
under one chief, who had proudly taken the name 
of Bonaparte. From plundering in the highways 
and burning villages, he passed to military ex- 
ploits. At Casalnovo,, on the Consular road to 
the Calabrias, there was a garrison consisting of 
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a German regiment. The false Bonaparte attacked 
the fort, was repeatedly repulsed with great loss, 
but, being constantly reinforced by new bands, 
finally carried it by assault, and put the whole 
garrison to the sword ; not one escaped to tell 
the tale of the massacre. 

By this exploit the brigand cut off the com- 
munications between Naples and Calabria; it 
was of the first importance to destroy him and 
his bands. Manhes marched against him with a 
small force, and for six weeks conducted a war 
of extermination. He followed the bandits to 
their wildest retreats, defeated them in their most 
subtle stratagems, and finally captured, in the 
almost inaccessible valley of Cuccaro, the chief 
himself. In these six weeks Manhes killed, or 
handed over to justice, six hundred bandits. 
The remainder fled into the Abruzzi, and, rein- 
forced by the highwaymen, assassins and outlaws 
of these provinces, created a tempest of civil 
war. 

Manhes was made general of brigade, and 
sent with Ml powers to repress the disorder in 
the three Abruzzi* He was successfol here also. 
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In three montlis lie restored peace throughout 
his mihtary command. The citizens of these 
provinces, grateful for his courage, activity and 
success in delivering them from a scourge more 
fearful than either of the seven plagues of Egypt, 
erected a monument to him in the city of 
Vasto. 

The thrilhng incidents of this campaign are 
numberless. I condense two of them. 

Basso Tomeo was a chief of brigands, having 
his head-quarters in the vast wood of Pedac- 
ciata, who took the title ^^King of the Cam- 
pagna.^^ Before the arrival of Murat, he was, in 
fact, monarch of the region in which he pillaged. 
He sacked the village of Santobuono, and burned, 
not merely the houses, but the women and 
children of soldiers absent in the French service, 
Manhes captured and killed this assassin. 

Antonelli was again in the field, ambitious, 
perhaps, of a new recognition as a power, which 
should give him the rank of a general, Manh^ 
captured him, and delighted the populations 
whom Joseph had insulted in giving the bandit a 
triumphal entry into Chieti, by reversing it. 
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Manhes ordered that the most ill-fayoured ass 
that could be found should supply the place of 
the spirited charger; that Antonelli should be 
mounted upon this animal with his face to the 
tail, which served for a bridle ; and that, instead 
of the magnificent uniform of his triumph, he 
should wear on his head a piece of pasteboard, 
bearing in large letters the inscription, ^^ This is 
the assassin Antonelli" In this miserable pHght, 
the brigand colonel was conducted into Lanciano, 
where an immense crowd, collected from all the 
villages in the neighbourhood, received him with 
a tempest of hisses and execrations. On the 
public square a list of his barbarities was read to 
the multitude, and the reading was closed by 
announcing that he would be conducted to his 
native place to be hung, in the presence of his 
relatives and the companions of his boyhood. 

Manhes displayed, in an exalted degree, the 
quaUties by which Hugo had succeeded in hunting 
down Fra Diavolo. Not content with extermi- 
nating the bands, he kept up the chase until he 
liad captured or killed the chiefs. In these rapid 
marches and. desperate encounters, he did not 
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rely so much, npon the regular soldiery as upon 
the militia and the peasantry^ whom he inspired 
with loyalty and jenthnsiasm^ or at least awed 
into obedience. 

However, these exploits of Manh^s disturbed 
the consciences of diplomatists much as those of 
PineUi have excited the soHcitudes of the English 
Parliament in our own times. It was desirable 
that the kingdom should seem to be at peace 
within, and the population content with the 
Prench rule. 

Napoleon had made a truce with Austria, and 
was already contemplating his marriage with 
Maria Louisa. Queen Caroline, who knew all 
the secrets of diplomacy, improved tbe occasion 
to paralyze the French authority in Naples by ne- 
gotiations carried on througli her agents at Yiexma 
and Paris. This led to an abandonment of open 
war by both parties. The allied fleets sailed back 
to Palermo, an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, collected by Murat for the conquest of 
Sicily, remained idle in Calabria, and the govem- 
SQent of Murat resorted to proclamations of pardon 
and treaties of peace with assassinB. 
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Brigandage increased under this combination 
of circumstances. The promise of pardon em- 
boldened the bandits, and in treaties they were 
much too astute for the local police, to whom the 
work was assigned. On the other side. Queen 
Caroline redoubled her secret practices with the 
priests, the disaffected nobility and the assassdns 
of the provinces. As in our time, tiie confessional 
was desecrated by exhortations to murder and 
arson. The sentiment of nationality — a sentiment 
then unknown in the provinces — and the divine 
rights of Ferdinand were pleaded at home and 
abroad as a pretext for every species of crime. 
If the village burned was chiefly inhabited by 
partisans of the French — if the men, women, and 
children butchered were French or their Mends, 
the perpetrators of these deeds could jSnd abso- 
lution and promise of earthly rewards at the 
nearest church. 

Tlie year 1810 opened with these presages of 
a summer of unexampled disorder. The Calabrias 
became the soene of reaction and brigandage, so 
aitfiodly combined as to present the appearance of 
Torvofaition. The twenty-five thousand French 
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troops were powerless to repress this eruption of 
passion and barbarity. The police attempted to 
make peace by arresting the friends of the bri- 
gands, and holding them as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the bandits. The brigands retorted 
by siezing partisans of the government and de- 
manding the release of their friends. The brigands 
conquered at this game ; they made conditions at 
their pleasure, selecting the plenipotentiaries, the 
time and the place for conferences. I give one 
instance. 

A Frenchman, named Astrac, an employ^ of 
the government, was travelling from Calabria to 
Naples. In the wood of St. Eufemia he was 
captured, and given to understand that his release 
would depend upon the previous release of all 
the firiends of the brigands then in prison, whether 
or not they were related to members of that band. 
This condition was accepted, and the chief added 
that provisions and clothing must be sent to hirn 
and his men. This, too, was accepted. By this 
means, the band obtained not only the prostra- 
tion of the moral authority of the government, 
but also the means for waging its sanguinary war. 
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The name of this brigand was Parafante. 
There is no bloodier name in the annals of 
brigandage. The following is one of the inci- 
dents of his infamous career : — 

Between Cosenza and Bogliano^ in a narrow 
defile of the mountains, he surprised a battalion 
of soldiers. The first notice of the attack came 
in an avalanche of stones rolled down from the 
overhanging clifiFs. Those who were not crushed 
were blinded with dust, and their unseen enemy 
poured upon them a terrible fire of musketry. 
Saving killed all but twenty-five of the soldiers 
and two oflBcers, Parafante put a stop to this 
method of slaughter, which bore too great a 
resemblance to regular war to satisfy his bloody 
instincts. The prisoners were disarmed, collected 
under a tree, and surrounded by the brigands. 
Parafante put on a smiling air, and said — 

'^ I am grieved, soldiers, for your melancholy 
condition, and I would be glad to Uberate you, 
but I have made a vow to St. Antonio not to 
spare one of you. However, considering that 
you are not volunteer soldiers, but conscripts, I 
bow to my own sense of pity. Ton must, how- 
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WBT, give me a proof of your gratitude by putting 
to deatii these two dogs, your officers. If yon 
will do this, I «we£W by the Lnmaculate Vii^in 
to spare you. If not, you shall all die am infa- 
mous death.^^ 

The soldiers refiised to purchase their lives on 
these horrible terms, but their intrepid officers 
besought, and finally commanded them to execute 
the orders of Parafante. 

The two officers were yet writhing in agony, 
when Paxafante, nodding to his men, turned 
away, as if to rest from the fatigces of the 
day, and the brigands feU upon and butchered 
the prisoners with every refinement of atro- 
city. 

Murat resolved to attempt again the forcible 
destruction of this terrible social scourge. Manhte 
was with difficulty induced to enter anew upon 
the work. He demanded and received fiill powers, 
and took the field as the uUer ego of the King. 
On the 9ii of October, 1810, he established his 
head-qniBttCTfi at Monteleone, in Calabria^ and 
isBoed hiB first order of the day, IMs proda- 
sotioA may be summed up as follows : — 
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1. That a Kst of the brigands bdongmg to 
eacli commune should be published, and there- 
after it should be the right and duty of every 
citizen to arrest or kill the bandits wherever they 
might be found. 

2. Every man capable of bearing arms was 
called into service. 

3. Whoever held correspondence with the 
outlaws, or furnished them with anything what- 
ever, even though the brigand were a husband or 
A Bon, incurred the penalty of death. 

4. The fathers and brothers of brigands were 
callad under arms. 

5. The flocks and herds were required to be 
driven to certain guarded places* 

6. All work in the country was suspended, 
or permitted only when the labourers did not 
need to carry food for their use. 

7. Companies of soldiers were placed in every 
district, not to chase brigands, but to watch the 
izihabitants, and to see that the ordeiB of the 
^neral were executed. 

8. A day was appointed in which ^ simul- 
taneous chase of the brigands should begin 
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througliout the Galabrias^ &om Botonda to 
Eeggio. 

9. It was made the duty of the priests in 
every parish to read tHs procbmation to their 
flocks, and to exhort them to obey it. 

These orders were so strict that no one be- 
lieved they would be executed ; but Manhes soon 
convinced the brigands and the people that he 
was in earnest. 

A white-haired old man was found in a wood 
near Cosenza giving food to his brigand son. 
Both were executed ; and to give terror to the 
example, the father was obliged to witness the 
death of his son before sharing his fate. 

Eleven women and children, belonging to 
StUo, went one day to gather olives on a farm 
at some distance. They took with them some 
bread to eat at mid- day. They were encountered 
by some soldiers, the bread was found upon 
them, and the entire party were shot. History 
has dropped the veil of modesty over the method 
by which one of these women sought to save^ not 
her own life, but that of a child eleven years of 
age. 
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In the wood of St. Biase the wife of a brigand, 
who was hiding with her husband, gave birth to 
a child. The babe by its cries endangered the 
safety of its parents, and^ in case flight should be 
necessary, would be a serious impediment. The 
mother carried it by night to Nicastro, awakened 
a female friend, gave her the child, and returned 
to her husband. Manh6s heard of the circum- 
stance, and gave orders that the babe should be 
carefully provided for, but that the woman who 
had received it should suffer death. 

A peasant delivered a small quantity of flour 
to some brigands, receiving for it the enormous 
sum of fifty ducats. He was shot with a purse 
containing the fifty ducats appended to his neck. 

These rigours were terrible. It is diflacult, 
rather it seems impossible to justify them ; but 
they produced excellent fruits. The people be- 
came thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
implicit obedience, and the line was drawn with 
appalling distinctness between the brigands and 
the rest of society. The bandits were outlawed, 
set apart, accursed, they were to be hunted and 
killed like wild beasts. 
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Manhes was accustomed to say afterwards^ tliat 
if his orders had been every where obeyed, bri- 
gandage would have been annihilated in ten days. 
His reasoning was simple. A man cannot exist 
more than ten days without food. If his orders 
had been obeyed, no brigand in hiding would 
have obtained a crust of breads and if he had 
ventured out to obtain it himself, he would have 
been arrested or shot Kke a wolf. But though 
there were many violations of the proclamation 
which could not be reached and punished, yet, so 
complete was the success of Manhes that, while 
at the beginning of November his published list 
enumerated three thousand brigands, at the end 
of the year not a single one remaiaed. 

The rigour of these orders was tempered with 
an amnesty similar to that adopted in 1863 by 
the Italian Government. The brigands who pre- 
sented themselves saved their lives, but they were 
condemned to imprisonment and trial. In this 
way, twelve hundred surrendered, and were con- 
signed to the prisons of Calabria.. A few who 
had depots of provisions or were able to descend 
upon the country in considerable bands continued 
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to hide in tke almost inaccessible monntains of 
Gnaldo^ Pollino, Campotanese, Sila, and Aspro- 
monte until near the close of the year ; but finally 
all surrendered, fled, or were exterminated. 

Some had escaped into the Basilicata, and 
while the rigorous measures of Manh^s were 
producing their salutary effects in Calabria, the 
adjouiing provinces were overrun with assassins. 
The authority of Manhes was extended to the 
Basilicata, the Principates, the Terra d'Otronto 
and Bari. The young General transferred his 
head-quarters to Potenza, and extended to the 
new provinces of his command the principal pro- 
visions of his orders in the Calabrias ; and with 
equal success. 

The historians are all agreed in representing 
that the roads had never been so secure, the trade 
over the country so safe, and the public peace so 
general as at the end of the year 1810. It 
seemed like a sudden change from barbarism to 
civilization.* 

I now return upon some of the incidents of 
Una campaign. 

• Botta, b. xnr. 
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Lieutenant Gerard was stationed at Serra, on 
the sides of Aspromonte. His wife, wko was one 
of tlie most beautiful women of her time, under- 
took to join him while brigandage was at its 
height. She was accompanied by a file of troops. 
After having been exhausted by frequent and 
sudden assaults of the brigands of Castrovillari, 
the troops were at last taken in a disadvantage- 
ous position, and aU shot down. 

The unfortunate woman, spared for her beauty, 
suffered every indignity and was finally killed. 

Not long after the brigands of Serra and 
Mongiana informed the municipal authorities of 
the former place that they desired to surrender 
according to the orders of General Manhes. 

They stipulated that, to save them from pub- 
lic indignity, the rendition should take place at 
night, and in a house agreed upon. 

Gerard and the civil authorities accepted the 
conditions, kept the appointment, and were all 
murdered. Manhes heard of the atrocious crime, 
and resolved upon a summary punishment. With 
an escort of fifty lancers, he set out for Serra, 
moving by the shortest roads, and arrived so 
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suddenly, that the blare of his trumpets, terrible 
as that of the Last Day, gave the first notice of 
his approach. 

He rode into the pubhc square, and the first 
objects that his eyes encountered were some 
bloody human heads. Turning to some persons 
near him, he inquired — 

'^ What horrible thing is this V^ 

'^General, we are the friends of the civil 
authorities killed in that night. We have 
taken vengeance upon some of our neighbours 
who had part in the treachery. Ask anybody. 
You will find that these were killed by our 
hands.^^ 

The General turned away, sickened at the 
spectacle, and still more at the fierce barbarity 
of these avengers of blood. 

He spent the night in a painful study upon 
the problem which this case presented. Should 
he take vengeance for the murder of Gerard, as 
these mountaineers had avenged their friends ? 
But to what purpose ? Sights of blood did not 
appal people bred in the presence of assassina- 
tion. The taking of life did not reach the sensi- 
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bilities of these men. Some other means must 
be devised to probe them to the quick of their 
moral nature. 

His previous general orders had gone a long 
way towards outlawing the brigands, and this 
was the first step towards the extinction of bri- 
gandage j but here was a people among whom a 
horrid treachery had been consummated, and the 
population had made no efibrt to punish the 
crime. Private revenge, then and now the curse 
of the Neapolitan provinces, had been taken, per- 
haps upon the innocent, but, at all events, this 
work only tended to imbrute still more the vio- 
lent character of these men. 

Manhes resolved to extend the principle of his 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Serra. He 
would outlaw them, cut them off from society, 
reduce them to the level of brutes. There was 
one, and only one, way to accomplish this ; 
Manhes was not the man to shrink from any 
means to a desirable end. He, a layman y eas- 
communicated the town. No one who does not 
understand the nature of these men can compre- 
hend what is meant in that sentence. Their ten- 
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der place was and is their intense religious super- 
stition. It was for tlds reason, as well as for 
their compUcity with brigandage, that Manhes 
had required the priests to read and enforce his 
orders to the people. 

The next morning Manhes collected the inha- 
bitants upon the public square, and addressed 
them. They expected a sack of the village, with, 
perhaps, a dozen executions, and had spent the 
night in removing their effects to the woods. 
Manhes, from long service in Italy, not only 
spoke Italian fluently, but is said to have had 
great facility in the dialects of the Neapohtan 
provinces. He spoke to them standing among 
them with his pale face and bared head, looking 
royal and grand as a divine person. 

The substance of his address as preserved in 
his memoirs, was as follows : — 

'^ The sack of your village and the death of 
you all would be a small punishment for your 
want of faith and humanity. I decree a greater 
punishment than this. From now forward, I 
condemn you to be no longer a part of human 
society. Ton have acted like brute beasts, and 
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brute beasts you shall be. I degrade you from 
the rank of mankind, I take from you the aid and 
comfort of the divine law. I exclude you from all 
part or lot in the Church or the State. I order 
and decree that your churches be closed, and your 
priests, without one exception, be shut up in the 
prison at Maida. The communes around you will 
have orders to draw a cordon about you, and to 
^shoot whoever, without my orders, shall attempt 
to cross the line. 

^^ Your children shall be bom without baptism. 
Your old men shall die without the sacraments. 
Your young men and women shall marry as the 
beasts of the field. They shall have no magis- 
trate to unite them, no priest to bless them. 
And this is my inexorable, implacable sentence. 
I abandon you to your infamous destiny.^^ 

This is the substance of this singular address. 
It was delivered with indescribable fervour and 
emphasis, adorned with every figure of speech 
that could strike these vivid imaginations, aflame 
with the intense heat of that passionately reso- 
lute will. 

The fright of the people was terrible ; but the 
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priests, who were moral accomplices in the late 
crime, and who could not believe in excommuni- 
cation by a layman, endeavoured to subdue the 
popular fear by assurances that the sentence never 
could be, never would be, carried out. They did 
not know Manh^s. He gave orders to the mihtia 
of the communes around Serra to shoulder their 
muskets on a given day and draw a cordon 
around the condemned district. Then he ordered 
the priests to be conducted to Maida. The black 
cohort set off on foot under convoy of the national 
guard, leaving tears, lamentations, indescribable 
distress, behind them. So rigorously was Manh^s' 
order executed, that an old bed-ridden priest was 
carried on the shoulders of the guard. Arrived at 
Maida, the old priest was lodged with the parish 
clerk, and the rest locked up in prison. 

Manh^s was present in person to secure the 
execution of these orders ; no other man could 
have enforced them. When the priests had dis- 
appeared, he set out to leave the town. Outside 
of it he encountered a procession of spectres, 
'' filling the air with sighs and woes.^^ It was the 
entire population, kneeling by the roadside, beat- 
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ing their breasts with stones, and imploring 
pardon, or any other fate than this. 

'^ Kill us at once, but do not torment us with 
eternal pains.'' 

The inexorable Manhds put spurs to his horse, 
and was soon out of sight, leaving universal 
dejection behind him. The sentence had been 
executed, and Serra was cut from both human and 
divine relations and sympathies. 

One of the proprietors in the city said to the 
people— 

''There is only one way of escape. Tou 
know the brigands who murdered Gerard. Cap- 
ture or kill them, and Manhes will pardon you," 

Inspired with this hope, the whole population 
gave chase, on a given day, and did not rest until 
every one of the assassins had been killed or cap- 
tured. The General, informed of this proceeding, 
revoked his sentence, and restored the inhabitants 
of Serra to the bosom of the human family. 
The entire population went in procession to 
Maida to reconduct their spiritual shepherds, and 
the re-estabhshment of religion in the village was 
celebrated with imposing ceremonies. Serra was 
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thoroughly cured of the brigandage disease. 
The change in the people was marvellous. Be- 
fore, the taxes had not been paid, nor the con- 
scription executed ; a strong guard had been found 
necessary to enforce some semblance of order. 
Now taxes were paid, conscripts flocked to the 
station, and even a small fort situated there was 
entrusted to the charge of the local militia, who 
executed the orders of the General with unex- 
ampled fidehty. These rude mountaineers testi- 
fied their respect for the inexorable general by 
changing their ordinary objurgation, '^ By 8L 
Devil/' into, ^^ By 8L Manhes" 

BizzAEO, one of the most barbarous brigand 
chiefs, continued to escape the vigilance of 
Manhes until late in the year. He kept, after the 
&shion of slave-catchers, to pursue his victims, 
a brace of dogs, whose appetite for human blood 
he stimulated by feasting them upon the bodies 
^f those whom he assassinated. 

His early career illustrates the history of 
Irigands in general. At nineteen years of age 
he was in the service of a farmer, whose daughter 
he seduced. The brothers of the girl, discover- 
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ing the seduction, fell upon him witli their knives, 
covered him with gashes, and left him for dead. 
His body was transported into the church of the 
village to be left there until morning. During 
the night he revived, and dragged himself to the 
neighbouring mountains, where he took up the 
life of a brigand, in company with a band who 
were monarchs of that part of the kingdom of 
Ferdinand. In the ranks of brigandage the 
best, that is to say, the most daring and un- 
scrupulous, becomes the leader. There is a free 
field for merit, or rather for demerit. Bizzaro soon 
exhibited the qualities belonging to a chief, and 
was by acclamation elected captain of the com- 
pany. He had not forgotten the vengeance of 
the brothers of his mistress, and years after ob- 
tained vengeance in his turn. 

The inhabitants of this village were, one 
Sunday, assembled in the church in which his 
body had been left for burial. Suddenly, the 
church was surrounded by the band of Bizzaro. 
The chief took his position in the door, and with 
the air of an emperor, ordered the people to file 
past him. He found in the procession two of 
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the young men whom lie sought, and he butchered 
them with his own hand. The other three, found 
crouching behind the altar, shared the same fate. 
From the church he passed to the house of his 
former master, where he encountered the poor 
girl, and her father. He stabbed the old man to 
the heart, in spite of the tears and remonstrances 
of his mistress, who fainted at the spectacle. 
Then, having satiated his vengeance, he took up 
the senseless form of the girl, and fled back to 
his fastnesses in the mountains. The girl became 
a brigand, and clothed as a man, shared in the most 
perilous adventures of Bizzaro. 

All this happened under the happy reign of 
Ferdinand. During the reign of Joseph, the 
mistress of Bizzaro was captured in an encounter 
with the French troops, and died a few months 
afterwards in one of the prisons of Monteleone. 

Of the barbarity of Bizzaro, the most fright- 
ful tales are told. This among others. It illus- 
trates by what means the peasants are awed into 
the service of brigandage. 

A young shepherd had served as a guide to 
the French troops, not of his free will, but by 
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compulsion. Bizzaro captured him, cut his 
throat like an ox, and, having cut his body into 
small pieces, boiled it for a soup of which he and 
his companions ate. He took good care that the 
fact should be known for the terror of all other 
peasants. 

After the defeat of General Regnier at St. 
Eufemia, Bizzaro made a triumphal entry into 
Palme, the fame of which yet survives in the 
traditions of that town. He was received with 
imposing ceremonies by the priests and other 
Bourbonists. A Te Deum was chanted in honour 
of his exploits,' closed with vivas for Queen 
Caroline and Bizzaro. 

This was the apogee of his glory. He was 
honoured with autograph letters from the Queen, 
and made several voyages into Sicily to concert 
with the Bourbon court the means of sanguinary 
rebellion. 

The events thus far related of Bizzaro 
occurred between the years 1801 and 1810. The 
system of Manhes led to the destruction of this 
prince of barbarity. 

At this time Bizzaro had found a new mis- 
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tress, who, as the former one, accompanied Mm 
in liis wanderings but without herself sharing in 
the crimes of her lord. The rigorous measures 
of the General had led to the death or surrender 
of all the companions of Bizzaro, except this 
woman who bore a young child in her arms. 
Persecuted by the militia, he had taken refuge 
in a cave which he supposed to be known 
only to himself. The woman and child were 
with him. It was near the end of the year. 
The mountains were covered with snow, and the 
valleys ran torrents of rain. The child, whom the 
discomforts of this life and the want of nourish- 
ment had rendered feeble and irritable, kept up 
an almost incessant cry. Bizzaro said to his 
mistress :— 

'' Woman, this child of yours seems deter- 
mined to betray me to my enemies.^* 

She responded with tears and vain efforts to 
hush the cries of her babe. 

Bizzaro rose, took the child by its legs and 
dashed out its brains against the rocky side of 
the cavern. 

The mother was a Calabrian, and masked her 
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grief wUle she meditated lier revenge. The 
next night, while Bizzaro slept, she blew out his 
brains. Nor is this all. She severed his head 
from his body, wrapped it in a piece of clothing, 
and carried it some miles to the mihtary station, 
where she asked an interview with the com- 
mandant. 

'^ I am told that yon offer a reward of a thou- 
sand ducats for the head of the brigand Biz- 
zaro ?" 

" It is true." 

" Here is his head, give me the money.'' 

The identity was proved and the money paid 
to her. She counted it over with the impassi- 
bihty of a peasant woman receiving her pay for a 
basket of eggs. 

Now, will it be believed that "thirty-five years 
afterwards this woman was Hving at Mileto an 
affectionate wife and mother" ? The fact is stated 
by the author of the "Memoirs of General 
Manhes," and those familiar with the Calabrian 
character will not doubt it. 

There has never been a repression of brigand- 
age which has not sown the seeds of a new growth 
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of brigands. One of tlie sources of the disorder 
which breaks out at every opportunity^ is the favour 
which is shown, under the most rigorous admi- 
nistrations, to bandit chiefs. Successful brigand- 
age is a road to honour. Even the destructive 
system of Manhes left exceptions to stimulate the 
ambition of the young Calabrians. 

Orlando was a rival of Bizzaro, less bloody 
in his tastes, but equally daring and exceedingly 
troublesome to Manhes. Of his relations to Biz- 
zaro this anecdote is told. 

He had given a safe conduct to some mule- 
drivers of his native village, Spillingo, who had 
occasion to carry some grain to market and could 
not safely undertake the journey without the per- 
mission of the brigands. On their return from 
the market some men belonging to Bizzaro^s 
band arrested and robbed the muleteers. 

The latter complained to Orlando, who went, 
raging like a lion, to the head-quarters of 
Bizzaro. 

''Tour people,'^ said Orlando, ''jest with me 
and insult my authority. I must have an example 
at once.'' 
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Bizzaro was about to sit down to his dinner^ 
and repHed— 

'' Do what you will, comrade, but be quick, 
for I am hungry/' 

The muleteers were called on to point out the 
robbers. Orlando killed them, one by one, with 
his knife, and caused their dead bodies to be hung 
to a tree. 

Orlando was menaced by the proclamations of 
Manhes, and began to find difficulty in securing 
safe retreats. Meeting one day a French officer, 
Orlando spared his life with a chivalrous magna- 
nimity, which the officer repaid by procuring, not 
merely a pardon, but a commission as captain in 
the militia, for the bandit chief. 

In the Basilicata, Quagliarella and Taccone 
were reigning when Manhes established his head- 
quarters at Potenza. The former held the 
northern, the latter the southern, portion of the 
province. I condense a few of the incidents in 
the career of each, 

QuAGLiABELLA first attracted the marked atten- 
tion of the Government by murdering General de 
Gambs and a young Neapolitan woman, who were 
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travelling in liis district. The father of De Gambs 
had been an abettor of Ruflfo in '99, and the son 
was consumed by the fires which his parent had 
helped to kindle. The circumstances of this crime 
are touching in the extreme. They were travel- 
ling fipom Yietri to Potenza and fell into an am- 
bush prepared by the brigand leader in the wood 
of Marmo. When the assassins assailed them, 
they had no alternative but to flee, and plunging 
their horses into the wood dashed away for their 
Kves. The General lost sight of his companion, 
and turned back to seek her. After some time 
spent in a fruitless search, his ears were saluted by 
her dying cries. Roused to desperation, he 
plunged into the midst of the assassins and lost 
his life fighting to avenge her whom he came too 
late to save. 

It was this incident which led to the sending 
of Manhes to Potenza. De Gambs was a general, 
and his death reached the ears of the King, who 
was his personal friend. Throughout all the 
governments of the two Sicilies, brigands have 
been free to murder the unknown and the weak. 
Only when their bloody hands have been laid 
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upon the ricli and the noble^ or have assumed to 
contest in battle with the royal arms, have 
brigands encountered the vengeance of the 
supreme power. Quagliarella might have mur- 
dered a thousand small farmers, their wives and 
children with impunity. For the death of Do 
Gambs, he was condemned by Manhes, and the 
sentence of this man was as inexorable as doom. 
One by one, the followers of Quagharella deserted 
him, were captured, or killed. The whole popu- 
lation of his district was leagued against him by 
the iron system of the French General. Aban- 
doned, hunted down, famishing for want of food, 
he one day encountered some reapers in Bici- 
gliano. They killed him, received the thousand 
ducats and divided them among themselves with 
religious exactness. 

Taccone reigned like an emperor over half the 
Basilicata. Until the arrival of Manhes, he suc- 
cessfully resisted, in many a bloody encounter, 
the national guards and regular troops. Some- 
times in the thick of an encounter in a lonely 
wood or a deep valley, his whole force would 
flee in a thousand directions, to fall, in half an.honr 
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after^ like an avalanche on the back of the enemy, 
who was exulting in the confidence of victory. 
He seemed to have wings to his feet, and flew 
from one village to another, from one side of a 
mountain to its opposite, with a celerity which 
seemed incredible. 

He was attacked, near night, in a wood at 
some distance from Potenza. He stubbornly 
resisted the assault of the troops, and, as night 
closed in, the soldiers rested on their arms, con- 
fident of a brilliant victory in the morning. 

At break of day, the troops were chagrined to 
find no trace of the enemy. Taccone was at the 
gates of Potenza. In the style of the days of 
chivalry, he sent a herald to summon the chief 
men of the town to visit him with tokens of 
submission. 

The most important personages of the city,, 
followed by the clergy and a crowd of people, 
presented themselves in humble and beseeching 
attitudes before him. Having kept them on their 
knees for some time, waiting with trembling his 
decision of their fate, he addressed them with 
an air of magnuniinity mingled with disdain. 
VOL. I. 12 
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^^ Arise, miserable wretches, you are beneath 
my wrath. But woe to you if I had caught yon 
at any other time. I have fought and conquered 
my enemies. To-day is a feast for all the jnst, 
and I do not wish to soil my hands with your 
blood. But as a punishment for your rebellion 
against your king and your God, you will pay 
within an hour such a tax as my secretary shall 
assign. In the meantime let us march .to the 
cathedral, where Monsignor, the Bishop, wiU 
chant the Ambrosian hymn, as a thanksgiving 
for the success of our arms.'^ 

The procession entered the city chanting, the 
services of the church with loud voices, and 
waving oHve branches in their hands. The 
clergy, perhaps not unwillingly, celebrated his 
pretended victories with solemn pomp. 

Taccone levied a heavy contribution and 
departed, taking with him a still more precious 
object. In his march to the cathedral he saw at 
one of the windows along the street a beautiful 
girl, scarcely fifteen years of age ; nodding to 
one of his lieutenants he pursued his way to the 
Duomo. The girl was taken by the brigands. 
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and given to understand that she was to be 
honoured with the love of their illustrious master. 
Her friends made every eflfort to avert her fate, 
and oflfered to reduce themselves to beggary to 
save her. Taccone listened to their pleadings 
without emotion, and disdainfully replied — 

"1 do not make merchandise of matters of 
the heart. Perdition take you and your money .*' 

No certain tidings of the unfortunate gir?s 
fate ever reached the ears of her friends. The 
most consoling of the accounts afterwards given 
by the companions of Taccone was, that she 
having resisted with firmness all the blandish- 
ments of the assassin, he had one day in a fit of 
anger stabbed her to the heart. 

The next attempt of Taccone was upon the 
castle of Baron Federici, a bitter enemy of the 
Bourbons. The retainers of the baron made a 
vigorous defence for a whole day ; and he might 
have held his position until relieved, but that he 
was insufficiently supplied with ammunition. On 
the second day, the band of Taccone was largely 
swollen by peasantry of the neighbourhood who 
had scented the prey, and hoped to share in the 
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sack of the castle. The retainers of the baron, 
perhaps half sympathizing with their peasant 
comrades outside, urged him to surrender on the 
most favourable terms. The Baron knew his foe 
too well to expect faith or mercy; but finding 
resistance hopeless, with a frail hope of saving his 
family, he sent word to Taccone that he would 
surrender conditionally. The messengers re- 
ceived from Taccone this answer — 

^' Tell the baron that the castle is mine, the 
persons of the prisoners shall be safe.^' 

The castle was sacked, then the out-buildings 
were set on fire, and the wife and daughters of the 
baron, with their female attendants, compelled to 
dance with the brigands round the flames. The 
Baron, seeing in what all this mockery must end, 
threw himself iuto the flames and perished. Tac- 
cone, who was forcing one of the daughters to 
share with him this dance of death, expressed to 
her his regret that the Baron had not waited to 
witness their nuptials, and adding that the father 
ought to have company, he thrust his youngest 
son into the fire. By some miracle this child 
escaped; but the women, subjected first to h6rri- 
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ble nuptials, were one by one consigned to tlie 
flames. 

These acliievements rendered Taccone inso- 
lent and rash. When Manhes arrived at Potenza 
lie had the hardihood to venture upon the same 
course with him which he had successfully pursued 
with other generals. The young general drew 
his lines around Taccone, cut the relations between 
him and the peasantry, and finally captured him 
in a desperate encounter. 

He was conducted into Potenza mounted back- 
wards on an ass, and wearing an inscription, 
^^ This is the infamous Taccone'^ The same 
population which two months before had chanted 
the Te Deum in honour of his exploits, received 
hinn with hisscs and yells, which were probably 
about as sincere as their former ovation. 

I have related the barbarous murder of the 
officers, Filangieri and Guarasi, and the soldiers 
under their command, by Parafante. For this 
crime Manhes doomed him, and his decisions 
were final. The brigand had twice before 
escaped into Sicily. The young General took 
care to close up this line of retreat, and kept 
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carefdl watch, upon all the movements of the band. 
Finally, he ordered a general hunt of the region 
within which Parafante was enclosed. In eight 
or ten days, this chase captured or exterminated 
the greater part of the band, and shut up the 
chief with six companions in the wood at 
Nicastro. Among these companions was a 
woman who had for some time shared his 
adventures. In this wood a new attack was 
made upon him, and this time he lost his five 
male associates, four of whom were killed and 
one captured; but he himself fled with his 
mistress, closely pursued by the militia. A 
musket ball struck the woman and she fell. 
Parafante turned to succour or avenge her, 
and a volley of musketry brought him to the 
ground with both his legs broken. It was the 
first time, in his long career as a brigand, that 
he had been wounded. He fell upon his knees, but 
such was his reputation for strength and intrepi- 
• dity that no one of his assailants dared to approach 
him. Perhaps admiration for his courage withheld 
them from firing upon him in that condition. 
One of the soldiers, however, made a detotu% 
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and getting beliind him in the bushes, thrust his 
knife through the foliage into the breast of 
Parafante, who uttered a cry of pain, and fell 
backwards as if dead. The soldier aj^roached 
to rifle his pockets. Parafante seized him in his 
arms, and plunged his own knife into the back of 
his assailant. The soldiers running up found 
both dead, locked in this bloody embrace. 

Benincasa Was the terror of Calabria under 
the kingdom of Joseph. When Manhes entered 
upon his campaign, this chief was infesting the 
region of Nicastro, and had his base in the wood 
of St. Eufemia. 

According to Manhes, this brigand was killed 
by the militia on the river Amato, not far from 
Monteleone. Colletfca assigns him a more horrid 
death under the orders of Manhes. 

During this campaign, every chief of brigands 
in the province was either killed, or captured and 
executed ; and their companions shared their fate 
or were shut up in the prisons. The success of 
Manhes must be largely ascribed to his energy, 
activity and personal influence over the popula- 
tion ; but these quahties would not have secured 
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his victories^ but for that system by which he 
severed the ties which have from time immemo- 
rial united the brigand to society. In the year 
of grace 1864^ the brigand has a wife and a 
family, a house in some village where he resides 
when it suits his convenience : he has his church, 
his priest, his annual absolution for the sins of 
the year, the sympathy of a part of his compa- 
triots, means of minute and accurate information 
respecting the movements of Italian troops, the 
blessings of the Pope, and the grateful praises of 
Francis Bourbon. As if this were not enough to 
secure him an honourable place in society, he has 
not wanted for advocates in the highest legislative 
bodies of England and France. 

A military commission was appointed to de- 
cide the fate of the prisoners crowded into every 
dungeon of Calabria. It was instructed to divide 
the prisoners into three classes : — 

1. The chiefs and those whose crimes had 
been infamous were to be condemned to death. 

2. The brigands of mature age not convicted 
of infamous crimes were to be sentenced to the 
penal works for life. 
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3. The young men^ who had been seduced by- 
reactionary priests and other partisans of Ferdi- 
nand^ were to be enrolled in the regiments de- 
signed for service outside of the kingdom. 

The labours of the commission were antici- 
pated and lessened by a putrid fever which broke 
out in some of the prisons and made deadly 
havoc. These men — who had breathed all their 
lives the free^ bracing air of the mountains^ drank 
from the springs arid streams under their native 
rocks, and lived a life of incessant activity — ^when 
shut up in dark, ill-ventilated, filthy and un- 
healthy prisons, languished under confinement, 
and fell easy victims to the malignant and putre- 
scent fevers which visited them. The deaths were 
frightfully numerous, and it seemed as if Divine 
condemnation made haste to anticipate the judg- 
ment of man. 

These strong men who had never known fear, 
tossing upon their pallets of straw, fought over 
again their battles, and repeated the incidents of 
their most infamous crimes. Imagination and 
conscience arraigned them before the judges who 
were to sit upon their fate. They heard the 
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accusations and denied^ heard tlie evidence and 
confessed. Then came the awful sentence of 
death; then the scaflfold and the hangman. The 
lurid dream at this point shook the patients with 
an appalHng dread, and uttering piercing cries 
they seemed to escape. They wandered away to 
green fields and bosky hiUs, to early love and 
home peacefulness, to the priest who blessed 
them, to that other priest who in the name of 
God and the King incited them to transgress the 
laws and imperil their souls. Sooner or later, 
the changing scenery of these spectral tragedies 
conducted them back again to the words of doom 
pronounced by the judge arrayed in black robes, 
to the scaflfold with its paraphernalia of death. 
These ravings often continued until the death 
they dreaded in the distance, but did not feel at 
their pillows, gently severed the thread of life. 
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for the transportation of convicts — Eevolution of 1820— 
Ferdinand's third flight— Eeign of Francis I. — ^The second 
Ferdinand — How he governed Naples. 

The fate of the kingdom of Murat was bound up 
in that of Napoleon, and fell with the First Em- 
pire. Ferdinand, restored to the throne of 
Naples, resumed the reins of authority on the 
23rd of May, 1815. 

Political brigandage does not reappear until 
the fall of the Bourbons in 1860. The reason is 
simple. The enemies of the two Ferdinands 
used less ignoble weapons, and these sovereigns 
were never in circumstances so desperate as to 
need to employ this scourge of their people. But 
common brigandage kept its humble paths in 
the mountains, its soldiers seldom winning com- 
missions in the army, but living a comparatively 
free and safe life among their native hiUs. 

Feats of arms and brutal atrocities are seldom 
recorded of common brigandage. It contents 
itself with highway robbery and ordinary assas- 
sination. The leaders are men who have become, 
on account of crimes — ^usually homicides — ob- 
noxious to the tribunals, and from time immemo- 
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rial, whoever in these provinces has need to 
expatriate himself, flees to the mountains. Here, 
neither the police nor extradition laws can lay 
violent hands upon him. The terror of his name 
procures him from the peasants beneath him, all 
those commercial privileges and social civilities 
which a provincial Neapolitan cares to enjoy. He 
has a wife and children ; and he generally con- 
trives to make himself so respectable a person in 
the eyes of society and of authority, that his 
children may pursue more regular lives — ^pointed 
at with pride or envy as the sons of a renowned 
king of the mountains. The Bourbons were 
scarcely restored and the terrible iron hand of 
Murat paralyzed, when this ordinary brigandage 
assumed such proportions that the government 
felt justified in taking measures which were 
essentially unjust while equally rigorous with 
those of Manh^s. 

A junta, composed of the governor, military 
commandant, and president of the criminal court, 
prepared in each province a list of the bandits. 
A price was put upon the head of each brigand, 
and every man had the right to kill them wher- 
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ever he should find them. The price for arresting 
and delivering malefactors to justice was the same 
as that for killing them. When brigands were 
put on trial, the decree provided that the office of 
the court should consist simply in determining 
the identity of the prisoner; his crimes had been 
proved by the insertion of his name in the black 
list. The penalty was immediate death, and 
there was no appeal. 

The system of Manhes was less damgerous 
than this. It was military law, rigorous, dan- 
gerous, if you vrill, but impartial. The ultimate 
judgment upon his work must depend upon the 
decision of a question which is always decided in 
one way by men of action, and in just the oppo- 
site by philosophers seated in safety by their 
firesides : whether, in times of public danger, a 
public man can be justified in endangering the 
Hves of innocent people, in order to save society 
or a nation. The Bourbon system sketched above 
was adopted, not against political, but against 
common brigandage ; and yet it was more peril- 
ous to innocent people than the iron hand of 
Murat. 
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Oolletta says : ^^The unlimited power of these 
juntas required of their members a superhuman 
prudence, good sense, and justice ; but, in fact, 
their decisions were precipitate and rash. So 
much so, that the names and descriptions of the 
bandits were frequently exchanged with those of 
innocent men, who were thus inscribed in the 
bloody Hsts; Others were inscribed because 
public rumour or their absence — ^perhaps forgotten 
in prison, or serving in the army — vindicated them 
as robbers. Many of these mistakes were dis- 
covered and corrected, many more were covered 
by the mantle of death. During the ten years of 
French rule, there had not been so much rigour 
in the juntas. Then they did not put a price 
upon lives, and the accused had trial with the 
common forms of defence and debate.^^* 

This system had its conveniences. Under it, with 

less noise than by the violation of treaties, those 
who had served Murat with zeal, could be put 
beyond the power of abetting another revolution. 
Add to this, the vast field which it gave to private 
vengeance on the part of the judges, to bribery of 

* " Storia," b. vii. c. x. 
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the juntas in the interest of the revenge of others, 
and it will be seen that the happy kingdom of 
Ferdinand had gained little by the change back 
to his fatherly protection. 

Nor was the intervention of the juntas always 
necessary. In the village of Piaggine, province 
of Salerno, there was living a family, by name 
Pugli, which had been zealous for the old govern- 
ment, but which was honest and respectable. 
Some of Ferdinand^ s assassins assaulted the house 
of these people in open day — more, on a feast — 
and calling it a house of Jacobins, sacked and burnt 
it. All the family, consisting of five persons, of 
various age and sex, were bound with cords and 
dragged to the public square. A mass of dry 
wood and other combustibles was then arranged 
in a circle, piled to a considerable height. The 
unliappy prisoners were thrust within it, and the 
combustibles fired. When the whole mass was 
in a blaze, the diabolical assassins pushed it over 
upon their victims, some of whom tried to escape, 
but were driven back to perish. In this way, 
five innocent persons met with an inhuman death. 
When the fires were spent, there lay the blackened 
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corpse of a mother, who had covered her two 
young children with her own body. The babes 
were dead, but had not been touched by fire. 
Among them was a priest. He lay with his hands 
crossed reverently on his breast. 

I have said that this crime was perpetrated 
with the utmost possible publicity. The assassins 
did not attempt to fly, but remained in the village 
boasting of their exploit. The local military tri- 
bunal arrested, tried and condemned eleven of 
them to suffer death. The advocate who defended 
them went to Naples, reminded the king that 
these condemned persons had rendered important 
services to Ferdinand as brigands under Murat, 
and obtained a pardon. He returned in all haste 
to Salerno, but arrived too late. Ferdinand's 
brigands had fallen into the trap set for his ene- 
mies, and had already been executed under the 
edict for summary punishments. The judges who 
had passed and executed this sentence were de- 
voted to the king, but he punished them all for 
their misapplied zeal.* 

A brigand named Eonga was tried and con- 

* Colletta, « Storia," b. vii. c. x. 
VOL. I. 13 
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demned in Reggio. His crimes were mimerous 
and horrible. One of a thousand was the follow- 
ing : — His wife was with him, and gave birth to a 
child, whose cries disturbed the quiet, perhaps 
endangered the safety, of its unnatural father. 
Ronga dashed out its brains against a tree. The 
mother wept at the horrid spectacle, and he, in- 
dignant at her tears, shot her. She fell dead on 
the body of her child. 

Ronga did not even abandon the place where 
the corpses lay day after day, but ate and slept in 
the presence of his decaying wife and child. The 
military tribunal condemned him to death. Fer- 
dinand pardoned him, because he was able to 
show that he had been a brigand under Murat, 
and had only escaped Manhes by a precipitous 
jBight into Sicily.* 

The Vardarelli, a band of brigands, who took 
their title jfrom the name of their leaders, acquired 
under the first Ferdinand, not only the esteem of 
their compatriots, but a place in history which 
is honourable in comparison with that of the king, 

* CoUetta, " Storiaj" b. vu. c. x. 
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who first stooped to treat with them, and then 
treacherously killed them. 

Gaetano Vardaeelli, the chief of this band, 
was of humble birth, but boundless ambition. He 
became a soldier under Murat, and afterwards de- 
serted. Ho went to SicUy, and sought favour from 
the SiciHan court. But a deserter from the ranks 
of Murat's army had Kttle claim to honour at 
Palermo. Determined to force a recognition of 
his value, Vardarelli betook himself to the life of a 
highwayman in Sicily. This led to his being pro- 
scribed by Ferdinand, and he fled back to his 
native woods and hUls to pursue the modest life 
of a common brigand. ManhSs was still in the 
provinces, and Vardarelli was forced to flee back 
to Sicily, bearing the fame of some successftil 
encounters with small bodies of Franco-NeapoKtan 
troops. His appeals to the Sicilian court were 
now successful. He was no longer a simple de- 
serter from the army of Murat, but he had been a 
criminal in Sicily, and a brigand on the Peninsula. 
He received pardon for his crimes in the island, 
and became a sergeant in the army of his king. 

After the return of Ferdinand to Naples, in 
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1815, finding the path to promotion in the regular 
service slow and uncertain, his pay far below his 
desires, and the service dull and insipid, Var- 
darelli deserted from the army of Ferdinand, as he 
had from that of Murat, and took up his former 
life on the mountains. 

His company consisted of two of his brothers, 
three other relatives, and about forty other men — 
'^ all,'^ says CoUetta, " as bad as himself.'^ Over 
these men Vardarelli reigned as a tyrant. He 
punished the smallest offences with extreme 
rigour, and visited cowardice with death. In his 
intercourse with the subjects of Ferdinand, he 
acquired popularity by his generosity to the many 
poor, and his implacable animosity to the few 
rich. The country rang with tales of his patron- 
age of the weak ; and the peasantry, never disposed 
to be enemies of the men of the mountains, were 
on excellent terms with the brigands. 

The old order of things which Manhes had 
torn down with bloody hands was rapidly rebuilt; 
and the Vatdarr^lli were brigands of tho happy 
times of the Spanish viceroys. There were chi- 
valrous traits in the character of the leader, touches 
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of generosity and tenderness, whicli are the more 
conspicuous from, their shining out of the murky 
dulLiess and brutality of Bourbon history. It ia 
unfortunate for society that a brigand should seem 
more honourable and chivalrous than a king. 
But it was not the fault of the Vardarelli that 
prince and robber changed places, nor is it mine 
that I confess it. Perhaps the good fame of the 
Vardarelli was partly due to their connection with 
the secret order of the Carbonari. It is said that the 
chief boasted of this connection, and historians are 
disposed to admit its probability. On the other 
hand, the Carbonari have never used brigandage 
to further their schemes in South Italy. A move- 
ment initiated by them in the last year of Murai 
changed all the authorities in the province of 
Teramo (except in Teramo itself), and affected 
seriously all the provinces. In fact, this move- 
ment more nearly resembled a revolution than 
any of Ferdinand^s bloody reactions , but it cost 
scarcely a drop of blood, except that shed by 
Murat in punishing its authors. 

The Vardarelli made their marches and battles 
upon horseback, riding the small but hardy horses 
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of their mountains. They repeatedly encountered 
and defeated the royal mihtia. They moved from 
one valley to another with such celerity that they 
seemed endowed with ubiquity ; and their assaults 
upon the troops were so sudden and terrible^ that 
they seldom failed to punish their adversaries 
severely. 

Ferdinand sent the mihtia in chase of these 
mountaineers without success. He resolved to 
employ the regular Neapohtan and Austrian 
troops. Indeed, so httle confidence had this 
sovereign in the loyalty of his people and army, 
that the departure of the German troops was de- 
layed because forty or fifty brigands were riding 
the country at pleasure. 

General Leporano, commandant of the pro- 
vince, one day invited some military friends to 
join him in a boar hunt. Among the party was 
a certain Major Alponte, belonging to the garrison 
of Bari. The hunt was proceediug with great 
enthusiasm. The officers, weU mounted, and 
armed with lances, were in the full enjoyment of 
a successful chase, when some of the attendants 
diouted, "The VardareUil The VardarelliM* 
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The hunters had no alternative but to put spurs 
to their horses and gallop for life, or at least for 
honour. The horse of Major Alponte stumbled 
upon the fallen trunk of a tree, and the major took 
earth ten paces away, with all breath and sense 
knocked out of him. 

When he came to himself he was in the hands 
of the VardareUi. The Chief treated the officer 
kindly; but gave him to understand that his 
release could be eflfected only by a negotiation on 
the part of the king, and the payment of a thou- 
sand ducats as ransom. 

Ferdinand was obliged to treat with the bri- 
gands as a power, and to pay the thousand ducats » 

On one occasion, a battalion was sent firom 
Naples to assist in the capture of the Vardarelli. 
The officer in command was foolish enough to 
boast that he would march Gaetano Vardarelli and 
his scoundrels through the Toledo mth their 
hands tied behind their backs. Brigands find 
out nearly everything that happens in the capital, 
and Vardarelli heard of this bombast. He resolved 
to teach the young man a lesson. He put himself 
in the way of the troops, and then withdrew until 
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he had led the battalion into a narrow defile, with 
high rocks frowning on either side. The soldiers 
rushed along in eager pursuit of their supposed 
prey; but suddenly the path ceased, and the 
rocks frowned in their faces. They were in Var- 
darelli's trap. He now sprung it. Suddenly a 
loud voice cried, " Lay down your arms, or you 
are dead men!^^ 

The soldiers raised their eyes, and saw the 
band posted out of the reach of attack, with their 
guns cocked and levelled to fire. 

The cup was bitter, but young Bombastes had 
to drain it to the dregs. The soldiers stacked 
their arms in the place designated by VardareUi. 
Then the chief descended with part of his men, 
and contemplated the humbled officer with a look 
of satisfaction, not unmingled with patronizing 
pity. The brigands were ordered to wet the 
guns of the soldiers, without avaihng themselves 
of the waters of the showers, the springs, or the 
sea, while the chief rendered the same service to 
the sword-belt of the commandant. 

When the guns of the soldiers had been ren- 
dered harmless by this process, VardarelU ordered 
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the soldiers to retake their arms, and having put 
them through their military evolutions, and sta- 
tioned them with their faces towards Naples, he 
returned the young officer his sword, saying, 
^' I have a bit of advice to give you. For the 
future, be less boastful in the city and more 
cautious in the country/^ One cannot help 

thinking that, if it were necessary to choose to 
act one or the other part of this ridiculous piece 
of comedy, the part of the brigands^ must be 
preferred. 

Such exploits as these, and more serious ones, 
combined with the anxious desire of Ferdinand to 
send home the Austrian army, led the King — ^to 
exterminate the band? Nothing of the sort, 
gentle reader. It led the ''King of the Two 
Sicilies^' to make a treaty of alliance with the 
Vardarelli. 

The treaty, after the ordinary preface, '' In the 
name of the Most Holy Trinity,'^ proceeds to enu- 
merate the following Articles : — 

" Art. I. — ^To the Vardarelli and their followers 
shall be conceded pardon and oblivion of all their 
offences. 
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"Art. n.— The band shall be changed into a 
company^ bearing arms in the Royal service. 

"Art. III. — ^The pay of the chief, Gaetano 
Vardarelli, shall be ninety ducats a month (the 
pay of a colonel). The pay of each of the three 
subaltern chiefs shall be forty-five ducats a month 
(pay of a captain). The pay of each of the pri- 
vates shall be thirty ducats a month (pay of a 
lieutenant). 

"Art. IV. — The said company shall take, at 
the hands of the royal commissioner, an oath of 
fideUty to the King and of obedience to his 
generals in the provinces, and shaU be assigned 
to the service o{ pursuing public criminals in, amy 
part of the Mngdom/^ 

The Vardarelli were by this means transformed 
into a fine pack of human bloodhounds, and were 
expected to exterminate all other brigands. And 
they did it. 

Oolletta says, " The Vardarelli swore Una 
compact, and kept their oath. They destroyed 
the highway robbers who were scourging the 
Capitanata.^^ * 

♦ ** Storia," b. vii. c. xxut. 
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As for Ferdinand^ he kept this treaty as well 
as lie kept any other with his subjects. Having 
extinguished brigandage in the Capitanata^ Var- 
darelli asked from the Government its further 
orders. But all the other brigands having been 
destroyed, the King was, of course, anxious to 
finish the matter by destroying these. As a 
means of furthering this design, a message was 
sent to the Vardarelli that the general in com- 
mand wished to review them. 

Graetano was as astute as Ferdinand, and 
penetrated the design. He therefore responded, 
that he would be glad to have his company re- 
viewed, provided it took place in the open 
country, not in the city. 

Foiled in this attempt at treacheiy, the Go- 
vernment invented another which was more suc- 
cessful. Twenty assassins were employed for this 
purpose. The Bourbons, with a sense of poetic 
justice, employed dirty hands for dirty work. 

The village of TJruri was inhabited by relations 
and friends of the Vardarelli ; and, on this account, 
the Vardarelli entered it with a sense of security. 
This confidence was their ruin. The band were 
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one day sleeping on the public square of this 
village, with their sentinels posted at the comers 
of the streets. At a given signal, twenty windows 
looking on the square flew open, and as many 
muskets were fired at the sleepers. Gaetano, his 
two b/others and six others were killed by the 
discharge. The assassins had taken aim at the 
chiefs. The rest of the band, appalled by this 
successful treachery, fled to the woods. 

One of these assassins, named Porto-Cannone, 
described as a brutal wretch, had nevertheless a 
just ground of enmity against Gaetano Vardarelli, 
The brigand leader had committed a violence 
upon the modesty of a young sister of Porto Can* 
none. The assassin rushed from the house where 
he had fired the fatal shot at Gaetano, ran to the 
scarcely lifeless body, and tearing open the 
bullet-wound with his knife, thrust his hands 
into the warm breast. Then he besmeared his 
face with the blood, as if washing away a stain. 
Turning to the people collecting around the 
corpses, he said, pointing to his bloody face— 

" I have washed out the stain" 

The surviving Vardarelli complained of the 
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violation of the treaty. The Government pro- 
mised to punish the mm^derers of their brethren. 
Accordingly, some of this new set of scoundrels 
were arrested, and put on trial. 

There remained forty-eight Vardarelli, but the 
chiefs were dead. The band was disorganized 
and appalled at its sudden calamity. The Govern- 
ment renewed the negotiations. The brigands 
were requested to nominate new chiefs. The 
chiefs were elected. Then General Amato, to 
whom the Government had entrusted this busi- 
ness, informed the new leaders that it was neces- 
sary for them to take the oath of loyalty, and for 
this purpose ordered them to repair to Foggia. 
Nine out of the forty-eight refused to obey this 
order, and endeavoured to dissuade the rest from 
going ; but thirty-nine kept the appointment of 
General Amato. 

It was known that the band was that day to 
be reviewed, and Foggia kept holiday. The 
streets were thronged with people who had come 
from the neighbouring villages to witness the 
spectacle. 

About eleven a.m., they defiled upon the public 
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square, crying '^ Viva il Re P' At the appear- 
ance of General Amato upon a balcony over- 
looking the square, they dismounted jfrom their 
horses and stood by them, holding the bridles in 
their hands. The general smiled graciously upon 
them. Colonel Sivo reviewed them, compK- 
mented them upon their fine ' maimer, talked 
femiliarly with them, now praising the noble look 
of a man, now the fine figure of a horse, writing 
notes upon rewards to be given to this or that 
one for previous exploits — with all these little 
arts passing away time until the miHtia could 
arrive. 

The troops arrived, and, unobserved, took up 
their positions at the comers of the streets. At 
a signal from General Amato, Colonel Sivo re- 
tired, the general waved his cap, and the soldiers 
fired upon the band. At the first fire, nine of 
the Vardarelli fell. Ten mounted their horses, 
dashed through the soldiers, and escaped. 
Twenty left their horses and fled into an old 
abandoned house near the square. 

After considerable hesitation, the soldiers, 
who respected the valour of the Vardarelli, ven- 
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tured to approach the house. Finding it silent, 
and apparently tenantless, they entered. An 
hour of search did not detect a trace of the 
twenty brigands. At length a soldier opened a 
trap-door leading into a cellar, and peered down 
into the darkness. A shot fired from below killed 
him, and disclosed the hiding-place of the Var- 
darelli. The soldiers brought straw and resinous 
wood, set them on fire, and for an hour poured a 
river of fire down into the cellar. During all 
this time there were heard two shots ; but not a 
lament or a groan reached the ears of those 
above. The shots were fired by two brothers, 
who, seeing escape hopeless, embraced and then 
killed each other. Another, equally desperate, 
threw himself into the flames and perished. 
Seventeen surrendered. It is not surprising that 
General Pepe writes : — 

*' My first impulse on reading of these pro- 
ceedings was to tear oflF my uniform and throw it 
out of the window.'^ 

The Government put these seventeen upon 
trial in May, 1818, on the singular charge that 
they had not been faithfiil to the treaty of the 6th 
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of July. They were all condemned and executed 
in one day. Those who had escaped were cap- 
tured by various artifices, and, with one excep- 
tion, all were executed. The exception is a 
marvel. He bore the name D^Alessandro. The 
provincial governor, De Mattei, took him under 
his protection, and made him royal district attor- 
ney ! The paths to eminence under the Bour- 
bons were not many, but brigandage was certainly 
one of them, and perhaps little more perilous 
than the rest. 

Having disposed of fifty Vardarelli, Ferdinand 
felt himself able to govern the kingdom without 
foreign aid, and on the 1 7th of August the twelve 
thousand Austrian troops departed. 

The assassins of Ururi were released without 
punishment, and even rewarded for this service 
to the Grovemment. The Vardarelli left behind 
them the odour of heroism and martyrdom. This 
is not the only passage in the history of the 
nineteenth century, where public crime seems 
absolutely honourable and magnanimous, when 
contrasted with the weakness, Httleness, stu- 
pidity and treachery of a king. 
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During the three years 1816-19, the road 
from Foggia to Naples was infested by a brigand 
named Beppo di Fm-ia. This Beppo was re- 
remarkably fortunate in his alliances, which 
included a community of certain interests with 
the provincial governor of Foggia. It was on 
this wise. Four times a year the governor had 
to send to Naples the quarterly returns of the 
various government revenues from his pro- 
vince. The treaty consisted of two condi- 
tions: — 

1. The Governor, party of the first part, was 
bound to inform Beppo when he might look for 
the diKgence in which the remittances for the 
Government were sent. 

2. Beppo, party of the second part, was to 
rob the diligence, and content himself with what 
money the box contained. 

The Governor pat about five-sixths of the 
revenues into his pocket, and poor Beppo, who 
did all the work and took all the odium of the 
crime, received but one-sixth. 

After three years of this partnership, the 
brigand, carelessly, or good-naturedly, permitted 
VOL. I. 14 
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himself to be taken, and being put on trial, lie 
was condemned to be executed. On his way to 
the scaffold, Beppo, who had probably been 
soured by the greediness of the governor, dis- 
closed the whole affair. The officer in charge 
delayed the execution until the King could be 
informed of the strange confession. The King 
heard the story, and wrote to the sheriff, ^^ Have 
Beppo di Furia hung.^^ He was hung accord- 
ingly. Nor is this all. The Governor had heard 
of the confession with a terrible fright. Eight 
days afterwards, he received a letter sealed with 
the arms of Ferdinand, and fainted before he 
could open it. When he came to himself, his 
wife with a radiant countenance informed him 
that the King had been graciously pleased to 
make him Minister of the Interior. Foggia, 
with scarcely twenty thousand inhabitants, was 
evidently too narrow a field for the talents of the 
Governor. 

In November, 1818, General Guglielmo 
Pepe was appointed to succeed (General Amato 
in the department of Foggia and Avellino. 
He has written an account of his measures, his 
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motives, and his success j tlie latter tinged with 
a little couleur de rose,^ 

In the first place, let us look at the situation. 
The surviving fiiends of the Vardarelli were in 
arms, scouring the Molise and the Capitanata in 
every direction. In the territory embraced in 
Pepe^s command, more than two thousand orders 
for arrests remained unexecuted. So many 
bandits infested the highways, that it was neces- 
sary to keep at least a thousand soldiers to guard 
the diligence which went twice a week from 
ApuHa to Naples. ITiis, mark you, was only for 
the diligence. As for other travellers, they 
were brave men who undertook the journey. 
^^ In going to Naples, the inhabitants of Apulia 
had to pass through the valley of Bovine. Here 
they were often assailed, robbed and compelled 
to pay ransoms. On my arrival there, I found 
many brick columns, on which were displayed 
the heads of the brigands who had been exe- 
cuted.^' 

The mantle of Guetano Vardarelli had fallen 

* See "Memorie del Q-en. Guglielmo Pepe," vol. i., 
chap. xziy. 
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upon a certain Minotti, who enrolled a band of 
mounted inen^ and scoured the same region. Ho 
collected from the proprietors money, clothing, 
tobacco, and such other luxuries as he coveted. 
In other provinces the state of things was not 
much better. The kingdom was at peace; but 
the highway from Capua to Terracina was 
covered with pickets of soldiers. 

The flocks and herds of the Abruzzi were 
usually driven into the Capitanata for the winter. 
The shepherds, who in these migrations and 
winter encampments were necessarily in the 
,power of the brigands, consulted their safet}' 
and interest by keeping on friendly terms with 
the sovereigns of the campagna. 

This is a very brief statement of the situation. 

Now look at the powers of a lieutenant- 
general, in time of peace, under the Bourbons. 

^^ Generals commanding the military divisions 
had a right to imprison aE persons of every con- 
dition and class, declaring them suspected of 
secret intercourse with the brigands ; they could 
bring such persons before a military commission, 
and if the sentence was death, it was imme- 
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diately executed without the revision of any- 
superior tribunal or power. The proprietors 
were exposed to being brought before these 
commissions for obeying the orders of the ban- 
dits — orders which were given with a threat of 
burning their houses and kiUing their cattle. ^^ 

As to the method which had been pursued 
by his predecessors, we know already how Gene- 
ral Amato served the king. Pepe adds a little 
to our information : — 

" I found in the archives of my command a 
document, from which it appeared that two 
thousand ducats had been spent to buy poisons, 
and to pay the poisoners of brigands, though no 
brigand was ever poisoned. Indulgence was 
promised to those brigands who should kill 
their accomplices. The law was so arbitrary, 
and the administration so reckless, that it was 
difficult to tell which were the more dangerous, 
the bandits, or the officials who used means at 
once iniquitous and fruitless.^^ 

In his first order of the day, Pepe declared 
that those proprietors who should yield to the 
demands of the brigands to save their property 
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from being burned should not be liable to arrest. 
He then tried to organize an efficient militia for 
the public service, and to stimulate a sentiment 
of patriotism and the love of order among the 
people. He found no disposition in the people 
to cooperate with the Government, Between 
Ferdinand and Minotti there was little to choose ; 
rather, the balance fell in favour of the brigands. 
Finding an enrolment in the name of the King 
difficult, if not impossible, Pepe enrolled his 
nulitia in the name of the Carbonari ! He boasts 
that in this way he got ten thousand militia, and 
exterminated brigandage. Both statements are 
exaggerated. 

This organization of Carbonari into service- 
able militia did not please the Government. 
Hearing that Pepe had reviewed two thousand of 
them in Foggia, the ministry sent him a private 
circular, in which he was informed that '^here- 
after he must not assemble more than two 
companies of militia at the same time.^' '^I 
comprehended,^^ writes Pepe, ''that the militia 
was an object of suspicion to the Government, 
who regarded it as a dagger with two edges.'' 
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Nor was it that these men were Carbonari. This 
circumstance was unknown to the Government. 
Pepe was rendering the militia respectable. The 
Bourbons constantly dishonoured and degraded 
their military service by recruiting it from the 
prisons and brigands, and never tolerated an 
efficient militia. 

The efforts of Pepe were attended with con- 
siderable success. His Carbonari militia ren- 
dered such effective service, that the brigands 
found it convenient to carry on their trade in 
other provinces ; and, if he has not exaggerated 
the facts, his district was soon transformed into a 
peaceful, law-abiding community, encircled with 
dark and bloody grounds on which the old sys- 
tem continued to defy the Government. Pepe 
found what every other general of spirit has 
proved, that when a sense of security is given 
to these populations by a vigorous and just ad- 
ministration, they cooperate heartily in the war 
upon brigandage. 

" The militia began to acquire faith in their 
own strength, and the proprietors, seeing a stable 
protection afforded to them, no longer gave 
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arms, clothing, or money to the bands of plun- 
derers, but, instead, received them with their 
muskets. All the orders for arrests were exe- 
cuted, and the certainty that the smallest offences 
agaiTist law would he punished, put a stop to the 
commission of crime. The only fugitives from 
justice not taken and executed were some who 
fled into the neighbouring province of Mohse, 
which was not under my command. But these 
persons, being for the most part natives of the 
Capitanata — a province much more wealthy and 
populous than the MoUse — ^for a time kept up 
incessant raids into my district. Therefore it 
was necessary to take them upon the wing — not 
an easy thing to do, since they rode on horse- 
back, and were extremely wary.'^ * 

Having secured his militia, Pepe proclaimed 
death to all brigands, overthrowing totally the 
system of pardons, poisons and bribes, which 
had for a century constituted the Bourbon sys- 
tem of treating this social disease. 

The fierce Minotti made an incursion into 
the Capitanata. He fought and conquered the 

* Vol. i. p. 349. 
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militia in San Nicandro, and rode boldly into the 
plains of Foggia. Major Basile was sent against 
him with a small company, which he was obliged 
to divide, in order to cover the several lines of 
retreat open to the bandit. 

In the neighbourhood of Troia, Basile, with 
only twenty-four mounted men, encountered 
Minotti. The bandit ordered a retreat; but a 
peasant woman said to him, disdainfully — 

" The enemy are no stronger than you, and 
in place of fighting them you flee V* 

The taunt is characteristic of the people. 
Minotti changed his plan, and prepared to fight. 
Basile charged heroically upon the bandits, who 
were sheltered by a farm-house surrounded by a 
wall and ditch. The charge was fruitless. The 
Major ordered a retreat, but valorously brought 
up the rear. His horse reared and threw him to 
the ground. The brigands rushed upon him 
and made him prisoner. Minotti wished to 
spare his life, keeping him as a hostage; but 
one of his men — ^^ a boy scarcely eighteen years 
of age, who took pleasure in assassination, and, 
young as he was, had already committed several 
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jbpmicides'' — discharged his musket at poor 
Basile, and stretched him lifeless upon the 
ground. 

Basile had died in honourable service, but 
though Pepe recommended a recognition of his 
services by the king, and especially commended 
three sisters left without a protector by his 
death, Ferdinand — a few years before, so proftise 
in his favours to brigands — ^paid no attention to 
the matter. 

Minotti continued to ride up and down the 
kingdom, ruling like an emperor, for some time. 
Finally, he encountered near Troia, the same com- 
pany he had beaten when it was under the com- 
mand of Basile. The soldiers were this time 
more fortunate. They killed or captured the 
whole band. The prisoners were summarily shot. 
Pepe says, "Before proceeding to this painful, 
but necessary act of justice, I took pains to see 
that the names of these prisoners were upon the 
list of the bandits.^^ 

Pepe hastened to report that the bandits of 
his province were entirely destroyed, and that it 
was safe to travel throughout his command without 
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a military escort. He had scarcely sent oflf his 
dispatch, when news arrived that a new armed 
band had made its appearance in the province of 
Avellino. It was a great satisfaction for him to 
learn that the band had been formed in the 
region of Benevento, outside of his military 
command. It was a still greater pleasure 
to learn, that his citizen soldiers, without await- 
ing his orders, had collected under the command 
of their citizen captains, attacked and routed the 
band, killing eleven brigands in the fight. The 
heroes of this battle loaded the dead bodies upon 
some carts, and proudly escorted them to the 
nearest military station for identification. 

While General Pepe was repressing brigandage 
in the Basilicata, General Church, an Englishman 
in the Neapolitan service, was sent into the Terra 
d'Otranto with a similar mission. In this pro- 
vince the disorders were connected with some 
secret political societies, oflfshoots or secessions 
&om the Carbonari, of a very vindictive and 
bloody character. If we may trust the few and 
brief accounts which have come down to us, these 
societies, under the guise of republican aspira- 
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tions, reduced assassination to a system. From 
them, rather than the true Carbonari, originated 
that theory of the dagger which is carelessly or 
maliciously attributed to all Italian republicans. 

These Decisi (decided) and Independenti were 
little more than clubs of reckless adventurers, 
who, under the cloak of pohtical sentiments 
common to most Neapolitans at that time, aimed 
to promote individual interests and satisfy private 
revenge. Of course, the gilded promises of the 
secret societies attracted many innocent persons 
within their pale, and a wild enthusiasm led many 
into deeper guilt. 

The leader of this movement in the Terra 
d'Otranto was the Priest Don Giro Anicchiarico. 
His career is the usual story with some interest- 
ing variations. 

He was born at Grottaglie, educated for the 
priesthood, ordained by the bishop of that 
diocese, and received the mass. He seems to 
have possessed great talents and strong passions ; 
the latter determined the bent of the former. He 
fell passionately in love with a lady in his native 
town, but the favours of the mistress of his affec- 
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tions fell on one of his schoolfellows. This was a 
betrayal. He hastened to take vengeance. Hav- 
ing concealed himself behind a waU with a loaded 
gun, he shot his rival, who was walking past it 
without suspicion of the hostility of his friend. 

He seems to have escaped punishment for 
this crime ; but he had resolved to extirpate the 
whole race of his victim. One after another, 
every member of the family, except one, dis- 
appeared. This one remained shut up in his 
house for fifteen years, until General Church 
finished the career of Don Giro. 

Finding that all these assassinations were 
likely to attract the tardy eyes of Neapolitan 
justice, Don Giro left his native town. The 
Government had a short method of managing 
such cases. Finding that Don Giro was missing, 
and little caring so it got its pound of flesh, it 
locked up in prison an innocent brother of the 
assassin. Don Giro gave himself up to save his 
family, and was sentenced to fifteen years of hard 
labour.* In this man, with half a dozen homicides 

* The arrest of the friends of brigands has been common to 
all goyemmentB in these provinces. This is one reason why 
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upon Ms conscience, the love of kindred was 
stronger than the love of hfe. It is a strik- 
ing feature of the Neapolitan character that 
the social affections survive in the midst of 
the most criminal practices and the basest 
vices. 

Everything was slow in Naples. Four years 
passed, and Don Giro was still in a dungeon 
petitioning to be sent to the penal works. Find- 
ing his prayers neglected, he concluded to leave 
prison, and one fine morning he was missing. 
He came out in good time. Ferdinand was in 
Sicily, the French in Naples. Brigandage was 
the most honourable and saintly work of the 
hour. Don Giro joined a band and distinguished 
himself as a splendid shot, a hardy mountaineer, 
and a reckless assassin. Tales which chill the 
blood are told of his atrocity ; such as violating 
women and then murdering them ; firing a house 
and taking care to consume its inmates in the 

whole families are found enrolled in the same company. When 
one becomes a criminal the rest are all in jeopardy. The root 
of the matter is deeper still. The private vengeance which 
alone moved the slow feet of justice, took its revenge on the 
firiends of an assassin if the law failed to do so, or even befoore 
the public administration could intervene. 
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flames, because one of them, a woman, had 
refused Hs dishonourable offers. 

In 1818, this incarnate devil was still abroad. 
He had managed to elude the pursuit of many- 
officers, and at this period had contrived to 
create the impression that he was at the head of 
a formidable secret organization (the Decisi). 
The facts do not justify the belief that the sect 
numbered more than a few hundred reckless 
adventurers and brigands. 

In the midst of his outrageous life, Don Giro 
maintained his priestly character, and often cele- 
brated mass in the woods ; doubtless to gratify 
and encourage the superstition of his followers. 
He declared that the whole clergy were corrupt, 
made up of rogues without faith. 

As an illustration of Bourbon policy it may be 
said here, that when some gentlemen of the pro- 
vince met one day to devise means to repress and 
destroy this band, the Government, alarmed at a 
public meeting, forbade a repetition of the 
offence. 

In 1818, General Church, at the head of some 
twelve hundred foreign troops, made his disposi- 
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tions for enclosing and capturing Don Giro. The 
general secured the co-operation of the people. 
Don Ciro^ who had reigned as a devil over the 
peasantry, lost prestige, and finally undertook to 
escape by sea. He failed in this, was driven 
from place to place, made a hundred hairbreadth 
escapes, and lost all but three of his followers. 

At this point General Church lost all trace of 
him. Believing him to be in the vicinity of Fran- 
caviUa, his own head quarters, and concealed by 
some of his friends, the general issued stringent 
orders to the local militia, and threatened the 
town of San Mazara (whose inhabitants he parti- 
cularly suspected of collusion with the brigands), 
with utter destruction if the robber-priest were 
not found in eight days. 

Satisfied that General Church was in earnest, 
the people very readily found the hiding-place of 
Don Ciro. He had shut himself up in the farm- 
house of Scaserba, about ten miles from Franca- 
villa. 

In this farm-house he was besieged by 130 of 
General Church's soldiers, and a largo number of 
militia. These fortified farm-houses are well 
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adapted to defence. They consist of a square 
• space enclosed with a wall against which the 
buildings are erected. In the centre of the space^ 
rises a tower entirely separated from the rest of 
the buildings. 

In the top of this tower, Don Ciro and his 
three men maintained a siege for nearly three 
days. A four-pounder cannon was brought up 
and knocked off the roof of the tower, but the in- 
trepid brigand maintained himself in the second 
story. A barrel of oil was rolled to the gate, and 
set on fire. The man who fired it was shot 
through the heart by the unerring rifle of Don 
Giro. The brigand had neglected to provide 
himself with a supply of water, and a burning 
thirst began to consume him. Knowing that 
sooner or later he must be captured, he resolved 
to make a virtue of necessity, and surrendered. 
The soldiers counted the Httle garrison with 
infinite disgust. They had lost twenty men (six 
killed and fourteen wounded) at the hands of 
only four assassins. 

This monster, Don Ciro, and his companions 
were shot a few days after their capture. The 
VOL. I. 15 
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fall of the chief, and the vigour of the General, 
led to the repression of brigandage in that province. 
Colletta tells us that General Church executed 
a hundred and sixty-three persons during this 
campaign. 

The horrid practice of suspending the bloody 
heads of executed brigands in pubhc places, par- 
ticularly near the scenes of their crimes, and 
under church towers, prevailed at this period 
throughout the provinces. General Pepe had 
forbidden the practice in his command, but else- 
where it remained in full force. The traveller in 
those days was often troubled with misgivings as 
to the soundness of his own mind, and the 
identity of the land he had come to visit. Was 
this indeed Italy, with the passes of its moun- 
tains, and the belfries of its churches decorated 
with ghastly heads as an Indian^s wigwam is 
adorned with . scalps ? Surely it must be some 
horrid dream, or some wandering of the intellect 
in the tourist himself ! 

In April, 1819, the Neapolitan government 
issued the following consoling circular — 

" The reign of the assassins being at an end. 
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and all the provinces tranquillized, it is resolved, 
in order to extinguish, their memory, that the 
heads of the male&ctors, executed in pursuance 
of the sentences of the military commissions, and 
which are exposed under the church towers, and 
other parts of the towns, shall be taken down 
and interred, and that the places where they 
were exposed shall be entirely cleaned and white- 
washed. This letter shall be read by the arch- 
priests in all the churches/' 

In the same year the government made a 
treaty with Portugal for the transportation of its 
convicts to Eio Janeiro. The condemned had 
multipUed so as to overflow its prisons and 
convict islands. There was no need of a 
Sanfedist army to liberate Eome. What 
else could be done ? The public were dis- 
gusted at the transaction, but the government 
boasted of its shrewd bargain, and even of its 
humanity. 

The kingdom was on the eve of a new revo- 
lution, led by the Carbonari. Whatever may be 
thought of the character of this secret political 
society, it is impossible to read the Neapolitan 
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historians of the time without admiring its mo- 
deration and justice. The reformers demanded 
only a constitution; and they maintained order 
while they struggled to estabhsh it upon some 
sure foundation. Colletta, who did not sympa- 
thize with the sect, cannot be suspected of any 
partiality when he says that the Carbonari in 
Calabria opened the prisons only to liberate the 
political prisoners, and refused liberty to those 
who were confined for common crimes. The 
Carbonari revolution probably went further than 
the peaceful times of Ferdinand^s long reign to 
extinguish brigandage. Ferdinand fled for the 
third time from his faithful people. Sicily was 
shut up to him by the revolution, and he repaired 
to Germany, to return under the protection of 
Austrian bayonets. 

Naples fell into the dead calm of despotism, 
enlivened only by the audacity of that brigandage 
which Ferdinand bequeathed to his successors, as 
they in their turn have bequeathed it to the king- 
dom of Italy. 

After a reign of fifty-five years, the first 
Ferdinand was gathered to his fathers, in January, 
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1825. The short reign of Francis I. was dis- 
tinguished by nothing but the fact that two 
servants of the King^s household, Carlomagno 
VigUa and Caterina Desimone, sold all the 
offices, civil and military, for hard cash. Their 
business even included the Ministry of Finance. 
With this variation, the five years of Francis^ 
reign do not differ from that of his predecessor. 
Three fruitless revolutions, under Ferdinand had 
discouraged the good ; sixty years of moral de- 
bauchery had multipHed and emboldened the 
bad. Society was definitively organized on the 
principles of brigandage. 

Ferdinand II. came to the throne in 1830, 
and spent thirty years in perfecting the system of 
his two predecessors. 

He suppressed a revolution in 1848, on the 
most artistic principles. He professed to yield 
to its demands, decoyed his people into an open 
declaration of their wishes, gave a constitution, 
and swore to maintain it, with the most perfect 
complacency. When he had, through his secret 
agents and spies, obtained perfect lists of those 
who were sincerely liberal, he sprung his trap 
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upon them all, and devoted ten years to ven- 
geance, repression, and corruption. 

Brigandage became the business of half his 
people. They travelled less in bands, did not 
hide in the mountains, nor sack villages, but they 
robbed with complacency and ad libitv/m. In the 
cities, the Camorra robbed under the approving 
eyes of Perdinand^s political police. In the 
country, the mountaineers and ca/fiaille pursued 
the same caUing when it suited their convenience ; 
only the forming of large bands was not consi- 
dered the correct thing. A certain Talarico was 
guilty of this indiscretion. He was not able to 
restrain his genius within the bounds set by the 
will of his sovereign ; and, having collected a 
formidable band, spread desolation over a wide 
extent of country. Ferdinand could not tolerate 
this state of things. The success of Talarico was 
a bad example; the people clamoured for the 
right to use gunpowder against the brigands, and 
putting gunpowder into the hands of the people 
involved the risk of its being exploded under the 
throne. 

The band must be suppressed. Negotia- 
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tions were opened with Talarico. The diplomatic 
correspondence has not been preserved, but the 
result of the conferences between the two powers 
is history. Talarico and has men were assigned a 
residence in the beautiful island of Ischia, witih 
comfortable pensions from the King. The pen- 
sion roll of the Bomba house transmitted to 
Victor Emanuel contained their beatified and 
honoured names. 

After 1848, when the middle class forced 
Ferdinand II. to give a constitution, which he 
disposed of afterwards on the Bourbon system of 
perjury, the whole force of all other classes of 
society was turned against this class. The bour- 
geois, the galantuomini — in other words, every 
man who ate honestly, earned white bread, and 
wore an honestly bought coat — ^were made the 
victims of poKoe-inspectors, of the ignorant 
masses, and even of the brigands. There were 
two neat maxims on which this was founded. 
The bourgeois have something : the bourgeois can^ 
not protect what they have. 

The Eling had set the example of unblushing 
perjury for the nation. He knew who wanted 
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rights, free schools, newspapers, and personal 
safety. It was the middle class who lived with- 
out security and without hope under a system of 
arbitrary government. Tho ignorant masses had 
no advantage to gain in a revolution, except a few 
hours of high festival and sack. The Government 
gave them this by the year, and they were con- 
tent. The robberies perpetrated without attempt 
at concealment, the mild brigandage which looks 
only to the distribution of property by the force 
of the strongest, and the free rein given to private 
revenge, which implies in this country assassina- 
tions — ^these things have not been written, can- 
not be written. 

In the archives of all the governors of pro- 
vinces there were long lists of the attendibUi 
(people to be watched). These lists were part of 
the vade-mectum of every police inspector and 
governor. The attendibUi were divided into three 
classes — ^the simple, the dangerous, and the very 
dangerous. All these persons were confined in 
their native communes, under the supervision of 
the police. On no pretext could they leave their 
semi-prisons. An old canon, seventy-five years 
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of age, was refused permission, in 1859, to visit 
Naples. The reader could not guess the reason. 
He was in the list of the attendibili because, in 
1848, he, poor, innocent soul, thought the King 
was sincere, and he was so simple as to preach a 
sermon in honour of Fei^dinand IL, the giver of 
the constitution. 

In these lists the names of honest and labo- 
rions artisans often figured. They were com- 
mended to the watchful eyes of the police, lest, 
becoming comfortable and prosperous, they should 
look about them on the misery of their fellows, 
and be tempted to throw themselves into politics. 
At Naples, politics was a synonym for the seven 
deadly sins. 

Those who were not on these lists of atten- 
dibili — and they were not many — enjoyed little 
more liberty. If one of them wished to leave his 
province, three formalities were necessary. 

Ist. The consent of his wife properly certified 
to the governor. 

2nd. A certificate of his parish priest, 

3rd. The permission of the governor. 

If one wished to keep his name off the fatal 
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list, he must be very circumspect. If he failed to 
be at mass twice in succession, or to communi- 
cate every month; if he was present at a pro- 
cession without a candle, or if he £sdled to 
illuminate his house at every festival of the court, 
woe to him ! His name went on the black list, 
and, suspected once, he was suspected ever after. 

It is hardly necessary to say that newspapers 
were not encouraged. An official journal was 
published, for the benefit of the ministers, the 
higher class of employis, and for circulation in 
lands so benighted as to tolerate a free press. 
But in Naples not even the cafis were allowed 
to subscribe to the official organ. ^'It is not 
necessary,^^ said Ferdinand, 'Hhat my subjects 
know what happens in other States.'^ Certainly 
it was not convenient. 

The results of this system will never be fiilly 
described. The honest part of the population 
were all prisoners of State, suspected of high 
treason. If they opened their hps there was 
danger of an indiscreet word which would con- 
demn them. 

The people learned silence and apparent in- 
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difference to political questions. A few conspired, 
or were suspected of conspiring, and spent their 
lives in prison. A thousand striking instances 
of the effects of this espionage upon the people 
might be told. 

One of my friends, an Italian, who was several 
years in a diplomatic position in the United States, 
relates this : — ^A young man, who had studied 
medicine in Naples, emigrated to New York to 
escape from the terrible moral pressure of that 
infernal atmosphere. But even in New York he 
did not dare to speak freely of what he had seen 
in Naples. He said one day, '^ Forgive me, my 
friends, but I suffered so severely in Naples, that 
I have lost all moral courage. If I had uttered 
the word 'Italy' to my own brother, in the 
secrecy of our chamber, I should have been in 
peril. Even the walls of Naples have ears.'' 

In 1862 I conversed with an Englishman, long 
resident in Naples. I introduced the political 
question. He replied as by habit, '^ This is a good 
country to live iq, if you do not meddle with 
politics j" but, instantly remembering, added, " I 
beg your pardon, I had forgotten." Two years 
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of free government had not shaken off the old 
habit of reticence and cowardice. 

These were the afflictions of honest men. In 
the succeeding chapters I shall try to describe 
how rogues flourished. 

We have found brigandage under all govern- 
ments in these provinces, and have an historical 
answer to the question, Why does brigandage 
exist in South Italy ? I shall now pause in the 
history to enumerate the natural, moral and 
political causes which have contributed to produce 
the brigandage of our day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NATURAL CONDITIONS — TRADITIONAL CHARA.CTER OF 

THE BRIGANDS. 

Mountainous nature of the country — ^Want of highways — Majo- 
rity of the communes without roads — ^The constant civil 
agitations of these provinces unfavourable to national pro- 
gress — The isolation of the people nourished brigandage — 
Anecdote — ^Why ransoms are paid with little parley — Muti- 
lating captives to enforce payment of ransoms — Anecdote — 
Character of the Papal frontier — Desolateness of great part 
of it— Traditional danger of the moimtain road from Capua 
to Home — Labourers on the Agro Komano — ^How they were 
made brigands — The entire history of this people a prepa- 
ration for brigandage — The law of force the only valid code 
— Feudal bravos — The peasant's only path to fame — 
The sbanditi of feudalism — ^Brigandage a protest of poverty 
against injustice — "No dishonour attached to it because 
courted, pardoned, used by authority — Impossible to dis- 
honour the brigand in the eyes of the masses — ^The glori- 
fication of crime completed by the supposed sanction of 
religion — ^The Cantastoria of the Old Mole — One of his 
brigand stories — The heroic life of Agostino Avossa — Laz- 
zarone opinion of tradimento and vendetta — Anecdote. 
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THE NATURE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Brigandage has from the earliest times found an 
encouragement and support in the mountainous 
nature of the country. There have always ex- 
isted fastnesses in which the brigand could store 
his supplies, whither he could retreat when pur- 
sued. To these retreats there were no paths on 
which even a mule could climb; and at every 
turn of the faint foot-paths an advancing file of 
soldiers was in danger of being annihilated by 
the concealed foe. The mountain ridges are the 
natural base of the bandit, and the system has 
never flourished in the open plain. Whenever, 
in moments of audacity, the lawless bands of 
marauders have taken possession of villages, and 
undertaken to hold a visible and tangible region, 
they have been swept away by the soldiers of Order. 
Their mountain dens above the clouds are in- 
volved in shadow and uncertainty. Out of these 
mysterious homes the brigands sally by night, 
kill, plunder, ravage, and return under cover of 
the darkness, laden with booty and prisoners, to 
invisible and inaccessible coverts. 
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It is at first view remarkable that after three 
thousand years of European civilization the light 
of day has not yet been admitted into regions 
within a hundred miles of the most famous and 
oldest cities of Europe. We can scarcely contain 
our surprise when we read in grave official docu- 
ments that in the branches of the southern Ap- 
pennines there are dens and caves situated in 
regions which would seem to be as wild and un- 
traversed by highways as the remotest gulches of 
the Nevada or Utah Mountains. 

The Basilicata is a region three-fourths as 
large as Tuscany. It is almost totally unpro- 
vided with roads. In it you may travel for ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty miles without encounter- 
ing a village. Draw a line across the region east 
and west through Potenza, and the whole nor- 
thern portion has only the short piece of highway 
which terminates at Melfi. Ninety-one out of its 
one hundred and twenty-four communes are with- 
out roads. 

In several other districts the want of roads is 
equally striking. In Catanzaro, 92 out of 108 ; 
in Teramo 60 out of 75 conmiunes, have no high- 
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ways. In the province of Naples itself, 24 com- 
munes are unprovided with roads. In the conti- 
nental portion of the old kingdom of Naples, 
there are 1848 communes, of which 1321 are 
without roads for wheeled vehicles. 

In the large districts of the Abruzzi, Calabria, 
Capitanata and Basilicata, embracing more than 
half of the continental territory ruled by the 
Bourbons, the present government found less 
than an average of one mile of highway to the 
area of a United States^ township. There is a 
wide region dividing the Abruzzi from the Capi- 
tanata, across which there is no highway. Landed 
proprietors in the former have frequent occasion 
to visit the province of Foggia, but until the 
ItaKan government provided the railway from 
Ancona to Foggia, they were obliged to make a 
long detour by way of Naples.* 

The wonder felt in reading such facts as these 
will be greatly lessened, if we remember the 
nature and aims of the successive governments. 
The Eoman Empire was, in its internal adminis- 
tration, in many respects the model of that of the 

* Massari Beport, pp. 83, 84. 
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United States. It left the domestic institutions 
of its communities in the hands of the people 
themselves just as soon as the safety of its im- 
perial control would permit. It constructed high- 
ways for the march of its legions, and to open to 
its luxurious patricians such resorts of pleasure as 
Baia and Naples. But within these principal lines, 
the people were left to themselves. The moun- 
tain region south of Rome, principally inhabited 
by shepherds, had no need of thoroughfares for 
wheeled carriages, and none were constructed. 

Under the feudal system each baron found his 
safety in having the approaches to his castle and 
stronghold as inaccessible as possible. Feudalism 
incorporated itself with the successive govern- 
ments between the Roman and that of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons ; and we find both Charles 
and the first Ferdinand endeavouring to temper 
the power of their baronial lords. Indeed, the 
feudal system struck its root so deeply into this 
soil, has found so much nourishment in perpetual 
disorder, and has been so german to the spirit of 
the government, that it has not been entirely 
destroyed. Independent of the feudal instincts 

VOL. I. 16 
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of proprietors and governments, the continued 
civil disturbances, changes of government, and 
their attendant wars, gave little time for the de- 
velopment of the material interests of the conn- 
try. The inaccessibihty of half its territory was 
the strength of the Bonrbon kingdom. It must 
be remembered, too, that the last hundred years, 
which have been so fruitfiil of material progress 
in all the rest of the civilized world, have been 
substantially lost to the Neapolitan people. In 
the immediate region of Naples, the Bourbon 
dynasty, impelled alike by necessity and 
pride, constructed some beautiful highways. 
The stranger who saw them drew a hasty ar- 
gument in favour of that despotic power, which 
could so utilize and embelKsh its natural re- 
sources ; but the centre of the kingdom, with its 
populations languishing in ignorance and poverty, 
and in want of the first instruments of prosperity, 
was never visited by the traveller. 

The absence of roads in these regions nou- 
rished the materials of brigandage ; the people 
were removed from the beneficent and softening 
influence of contact with their fellow-men. The 
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great commercial and social forces which tend to 
make mankind one, while they distribute intelli- 
gence, culture and order, did not act on these 
secluded peasants and shepherds. Traditional 
morahty, law, and religion* held their ground, 
and brought the dark ages down into the heart 
of the most cultivated times. These men have 
thought, felt and believed as their ancestors of 
the fifteenth century, because no later century 
had visited their mountain homes. 

Marc Monnier relates that, shortly before the 
revolution in 1860, a traveller resolved to ascend 
the Mattese. He took a guide, to whom he 
trusted himself entirely, and made a toilsome 

* Homicide is always spoken of by these people as an 
accident. Some years after the destruction of the band of the 
Tardarelli, the author of " Lives of Banditti " had an interview 
with one of its ex-members, who had escaped the vengeance of 
the Government. He bore the modest name of Passo di Lupo 
(WolTs step). McFarlane inquired the reason of his becoming 
a brigand. " Please, your excellency," said the fellow, " I was 
making love with a peasant girl, and had the misfortune to give 
a stab to one I thought my rival." The rival died, and the 
judicial authorities were so imreasonable [as to persecute the 
victim of the accident ! He fled to the Vardarelli. When our 
author knew him he was an honest fellow, rising in the good 
graces of his employer ; yet his hands were stained with innu- 
merable crimes. 
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ascent in the midst of a magnificent country. 
At two-thirds of the way up, he found a lake in 
the bosom of a savage valley whose rocky sides 
were clothed with a forest of firs and pines. 
From the summit of the mountain the prospect 
extended to the shores of the two seas. In the 
midst of this strange soKtude they encountered a 
cross. The guide said — 

'' I myself erected this cross/' 

" For what purpose V^ inquired the traveller. 

'^ In fiilfilment of a vow that I had made.'' 

^' Why did you make the vow ?" 

" I met with an accident here ?" 

'^ Indeed, of what nature ?" 

'' 1 kiUed a man.'^ 

" You ?" 

"Yes, sir, there," and he pointed to the 
cross. 

Upon various points of the mountain ridges 
7ie had erected twenty ^nine of these crosses. The 
morality and rehgion of such a being belong to 
the darkest times. 

This condition of the country gives to the 

* " Brigandage," p. 9. 
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brigand powerfdl means of plying lus trade in 
property and life. Whoever has a caprice or a 
necessity to travel through his dominions must 
pay tribute to him. The wife whose husband is 
carried away to these desolate valleys knows that 
no human power can deliver him, and that, if the 
required ransom is not paid, she may find his 
dead body at her door, or mourn for the rest of 
her life-time over his uncertain fate. All the 
tribunals of Europe would not suffice to pass 
judgment upon the crimes that have stained 
these heights. Eead ^^ Gril Bias " over again, 
changing names and countries, and you will have 
thehistory of these scenes and adventures. It is not 
strange that ransoms are paid with little parley ; 
that often the brigand himself carries the letter of 
the prisoner, and gives emphasis to his demand by 
placing a portion of an ear of the mutilated 
captive in the hands of his wife or mother.* 



* A band of brigands, haying receiyed as ransom money for 
a prisoner considerably less than they had demanded, said that 
it was not the price for a whole man^ nor should a whole man 
be restored for it. With infernal barbarity they cut off their 
prisoner's nose and one of his hands. — MoFablani's Banditti^ 
Tol. i p. 185. 
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Such cases have been frequent since 1860. 
In 1861, a man, whose friends were in Naples, 
was carried off in one of the provinces. The 
brigand sent a demand for one thousand 
ducats; the friends of the captive offered a 
third part of this sum. The messenger returned 
with one ear of the prisoner, and a threat that 
the other would be mutilated if a third sum- 
mons became necessary. The friends paid all, 
and reduced themselves to beggary. The 
story was published in the principal journals 
of Naples. 

With such secure retreats and the power of 
such terrible vengeance, one man terrifies a 
whole community. Domestic affections, as well 
as the love of property and peace, become 
the allies of brigandage : no one dares to de- 
nounce those who bear messages demanding 
ransoms. The unseen enemy may lay the 
informer under tribute, or even smite him in 
open day. 

Marc Monnier says, "1 have myself seen a 
man who had killed his employer; he walked 
tranquilly, with uplifted face, in the presence of 
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an entire village; the syndic did not dare to 
cause his arrest/^* 

The demoralization wrought by such fear on 
the one side, and terrible force on the other, can 
scarcely be fully described; all notion of law as 
a remedy for disorder, and a means of punishing 
crime, fell gradually, but certainly, before it. It 
reached the throne, and the Bourbon descended 
to compacts with the bands that infested his 
kingdom, and kept his word with them as faith- 
fidly as with any other portion of his subjects. 

The want of roads in a wild mountain region 
is particularly remarkable on the Papal frontier, 

where the brigandage of the present time is most 
persistently active and demoralizing. 

During the year 1861 there were many misun- 
derstandingsbetween the Frenchandltalian troops 
growing out of the difficulty of determining the 
frontier. A portion of it ran through a region so 
nigged and impracticable that it had never been 
determined with entire accuracy where the two 
states joined each other. 

From Civitaducale to Graeta, if we except a 
* " Brigandage," p. 10. 
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few tracts, the eye discerns nothing but volcanic 
wastes or mountains of hard rock. There are no 
where united one hundred acres of tillable land ; 
no jfruit trees, no vineyards, and, for a great part 
of the distance, neither trees nor shrubs. It is all 
a frightful waste, on which not enough grass 
grows to adapt it to pasturage. 

The plains and low* valleys of the South are 
beautiful, fertile, rich, beyond all description. On 
the contrary, these Appennines are barren, deso- 
late, dry, forming a marked contrast to the green, 
shady, and picturesque Alps.* 

This desolation is inhabited by a miserable 
population, part of whom have always been 
brigands. Whoever had to travel from Capua to 
Eome, over the mountain-road through San 
Germane, made the journey, according to the 
ItaHan proverb, " with the holy oil in his pocket.*' 

Those mountaineers who are not brigands, 
have small distance to travel to become such. 
Tradition and their every-day life have accus- 
tomed them to look with complacency upon rob- 
bery and assassination, excused on the ground of 

• Saint- Jorioz, " Brigantaggio/' p. 330. 
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necessity, and lield in no dishonour because never 
punished. 

Many of these people are in the habit of going 
into the Pontifical States to labour during the 
summer, returning to their poor retreats to spend 
the winter in appalling wretchedness. When 
brigandage became honourable,, from the sanction 
and patronage of an exiled king and a Pope in 
open hostility to United Italy, many of these 
poor labourers furnished convenient recruits for 
brigandage. They were accustomed to receive 
at the end of the summer an advance upon their 
earning for the next year. They depended upon 
this sum to carry them through the winter. 

At the end of the summer of 1861, many of 
these wretched labourers were informed that they 
could not be paid the customary advance ; favour- 
able terms were oiHfered them for enlisting in the 
bands, and they were threatened with imprison- 
ment if they did not enlist. Some were proof 
against the temptation, and were actually put in 
durance by the Pontifical agents. Many entered 
the service of the " Church and King." They 
were promised six carhnes— about two shillings— 
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per day while they remained in the Pontifical ter- 
ritory, and four carlines per day as soon as fliey 
had joined the General (Ohiavone). The six car- 
lines were paid while they remained in Borne, 
which was as short a time as possible. During 
the march to the frontier, the pay underwent a 
considerable reduction; and when they joined 
Chiavone, it ceased altogether. They were told — 

" If you wish to eat, go over there,^^ pointing 
across the frontier, " and help yourselves.'^* 

The life which they led with Chiavone was 
most miserable. When not able to rob, they had 
a small amount of very black bread, and, being 
on the mountains, nothing but snow to satisfy 
their thirst. Most of them fled at the first oppor- 
tunity ; but it was fortunate if they felt able to 
go home without first robbiug some traveller or 
proprietor^ iu order to get the means of sustaining 
life during the wiuter. 

This phase of brigandage is well known. In 
one of the bands, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty men, two-thirds were labourers on the Agro 
Bomano. 

* Saint-Jorioz, '* Brigantaggio,'' p. 332. 
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TRADITIONAL CHARACTER OP THE BRIGAND. 

Tbe entire Idstoiy of this region lias been a 
perpetual nourisliment of brigandage. The law 
of force has been the only permanent and valid 
code for centuries. The feudal lord reigned, 
having absolute power over life and goods. To 
secure himself in his authority at home and to 
protect himself against his ambitious neighbours, 
he surrounded himself with braves. For admis- 
sion nearest to his person, the unfailing patent 
and diploma was the having committed the most 
atrocious crimes. The ambition of the peasant 
had but one path upwards ; he must arm himself, 
and win the approbation of his master by Serving 
his lusts or his vengeance. Entering upon this 
path, he obtained manumission, and was enrolled 
in the most honourable service of his lord. Every 
change of feudal proprietors set fi^e a greater 
or less number of men, to whom all peaceful pur- 
suits were distasteful, and who offered t their ser- 
vices to new masters, or, taking refuge in the 
icastles which nature had built for them, began 
service on their own account. When the viceroy 
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of Phillip V. of Spain took charge of the govern- 
ment in 1501, the feudal lords had begun to de- 
cline in their absolute sway. The policy of the 
Aragonese dominion had set them at war with 
each other, and broken them against foreign ene- 
mies. The liberated brigand element assumed 
definitely the shape of brigandage under a title 
which indicates clearly both their origin and their 
character. They were called Shanditi, being, in 
fact, the disbanded braves of declining feudalism. 

These Sbanditi were, in their own estimate 
and that of their times, something quite diflTerent 
from our notion of the word outlaw. The court 
and service of the powerful barons was still open 
to them. The more terrible they had rendered 
themselves in the wood and on the mountain, the 
warmer was their reception in the hall and 
castle. 

The reputation which such men bore among 
their ignorant fellows was so far from being dis- 
honourable, that it had a certain lustre, as of men 
who by strength of hand had lifted themselves 
above the level on which they were bom. 

If the peasant, who is the inevitable recruit of 
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brigandage, were able to see higher than his 
feudal lord, lie would learn the same lesson of the 
omnipotence of force to subject all fights, appro- 
priate all virtues, and possess unlimited sway. 
The people were systematically educated in in- 
justice. The civilizing tendencies of the age were 
arrested by feudalism, by perpetual war, by suc- 
cessful brigandage, and by the despotism of the 
government. 

In the perpetual civil commotions, wars, and 
revolutions, brigandage has found freedom to 
work, pay for obedience or honourable employ- 
ment. No stigma of criminality has been fastened 
upon it in the popular conscience. On the con- 
trary, the aureola of patriotism, of legaHty, and, 
above aU, of daring adventure and dauntless 
bravery, has come to encircle and glorify it. Men 
stained with every crime, fresh from plunder and 
murder, have carried the standards of the Bourbons 
side by side with the soldiers of the most civilized 
nations ; and titles and offices have been lavished 
upon them^ by grateful sovereigns. 

There has been no steady and relentless per- 
secution, no unbending and rigorous adminis- 
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tration^ pttrsned patiently througli years against 
them and their trade in disorder and anarchy. 

If the misdeeds of the brigands disturb the 
consciences of the masses, this is immediately 
oonnteracted by deeds, committed by the repre- 
sentatives of Order and Law, of equal or greater 
gnilt. There are long catalogues of wrongs done 
by magistrates, and unredressed by venal tri- 
bunals ; of justice sold at a price; of fraud, 
rapine, and murder, on which the eye of pubUc 
administration has looked with complacence. The 
deeds of the brigand himself have been pardoned, 
when his sword was needed in the royal or ba- 
ronial service ; or have been authorized when an 
enemy was to be attacked or an invader expelled. 

This traditional character of the bandit 
transforms him into a hero. In the huts of 
peasants, fathers and mothers relate to their chil- 
dren the exploits of chiefs who fill a larger space 
in their wondering eyes than Alexander or Na- 

• 

poleon occupy in history. That undertone of 
jealousy which always runs through the character 
of the poor, and, in lands where property oppresses 
them, becomes a pronounced antipathy, makes 
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sacred the deeds of those who have assailed the 
rich, humbled the proud, and brought want to 
the doors of the luxurious. Nor are there wanting 
proofs of a generous and even sacred disposition 
of ill-gotten spoils. The brigand has Kt up altars, 
decorated churches, and paid plentifully for masses 
in behalf of the dead. To the poor he has been 
more charitable than the religious orders.* 

To invest such a man with the character of a 
criminal before the eyes of people who have only 
seen him in a glorified light — ^who know nothing 
of safe repose in the bosom of equal and just laws; 
who have smarted under the daUy injustice of 
tyrannies which the bandit has defied — ^is a greater 
task than any other government was ever required 
to undertake. It is to break the spell of a tradition 
which has attracted to itself the generous senti- 
ments and heroic impulses, and adjusted itself to 
the notions of right, justice and personal honour, 
of whole communities, t 

* One of these bandits said on his trial, ''I have done more 
for the poor than all the religions orders in the province." It ig 
letj easy to be liberal with other people's money, but the poor 
peasant is seldom a logician. 

t At Orsara, a small village between Bovino and Troja, 
the usual amusement of the boys on a feast day is to divide 
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If anything were wanting to complete this 
glorification of crime, it is found in the alliance of 
religion itself with the brigand. He has been 
led by men clothed in its purple, he has been 
blessed by the ministers of its altars, and solemnly 
assured that the Head of the Church regarded 
him as a beloved and honoured servant. 

The Old Mole of Naples used to be the ren- 
dezvous of the Lazzarone. The diversions which 
occupied them were various. Some slept in the 
sun, others made love, with the freedom of the 
African tribes. Here, a group busied itself with 
devotion under the direction of some travelling 
priest; there, Punchinello performed before a de- 
lighted crowd. But all eyes and ears were 

tliemselyes into two bands, one of which guards a little wooden 
cart, Med with rubbish, representing the procaecio (Q-ovem- 
ment diligence, the richest prize of brigand adyenture), while 
the other performs the more glorious part of the robber band 
which attacks it, and which, it is needless to add, always 
gains the Tictory. "Train up a child," etc. — JT. Kraven^s 
Tour. 

In 1817, the body of a bandit, killed in a conflict with the 
troops, was exposed in the streets of Gallipoli. " I noticed that 
those who approached it, almost without exception, said, 
' Poverello P (poor creature) and were much more touched with 
pity for his fate than shocked at his crimes." — Lives of BanditU^ 
ToL i. p. 20. 
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attracted when the cantastoria arrived on the 
ground. 

The cantastoria was a speciality of Naples. 
Elsewhere he attracted little or no attention; 
there, he was as popular as the stump orator in 
our rural districts. He recited by rote exciting 
passages from the poems of Ariosto, or bloody 
tales such as among us are to be read in tenth-rate 
novels. Of these latter performances the brigand 
was the inevitable hero. His exploits were greeted 
with cheers, and his reverses of fortune drew tears 
from all eyes. All this went on in open day, the 
Bourbon policeman being one of the dehghted 
auditors. Why not? Some day he will be 
brigand himself. 

Marc Monnier gives one of these stories, 
selected at random from the performances of the 
cantastoria of the Old Mole. It will give a 
better insight into the traditional glory of the 
bandit than whole chapters of dissertation. The 
poet begins in the style of the classic epics. He 
announces the subject of his song, and makes his 
invocation, not to the muse, but to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Then comes the story. 

VOL. I. 17 
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He tells his auditors tliat Agostino Avossa 
was a Neapolitan, tlie son of a ricli butcher. He 
had two dogs on whom his whole heart was set. 
A great gentleman^ called Erario (the tax- 
coUector is the devil of these tales) , one day says 
to Avossa — 

'^ My friend, give me one of your dogs for my 
chase.'^ 

ATOSsa refuses. 

''This dog is the heart of my hfe. Take 
my blood if you wish, but this animal belongs 
to me.'^ 

Some days afterwards, the two dogs are shot, 
by order of the great gentleman. 

This act of Erario is, in Neapolitan language, 
a tradimerdo (treachery), and demands vendetta 
(vengeance). Tradimento is a term used with 
great latitude by the lazzaroni, and is always 
infamous, vendetta always generous. 

Avossa does not delay to take vengeance. 
Erario has shot his dogs; he shoots Erario. 
The result is that he becomes an outlaw. He 
flees to Bome, where he further distinguishes 
himself by destroying two other enemies. He is 
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obliged to leave Bome^ and starts back to Naples 
with his pockets ftiU of powder and baUs. He 
stops to rest at a monastery, where he is lovingly 
received by the friars, and fells in love with a 
damsel of the neighbourhood. The 'poet, in 
describing the passion, reaches the lazzarone 
sublime. These two young people "love each 
other like husband and wife.'^* In his frequent 
visits to his lady-love, he attracts the attention 
of ''the court ^' (the lazzarone title for the 
(Jovemment), which sends four captains and foriy 
soldiers to arrest him. At this point Avossa 
shines as a hero. He shoots some of the sol- 
diers, leaps through a wiudow, puts to flight 
three men with an unloaded musket, and gets 
bac^ to the door of the convent. 

The friars tremble, but he re-assures them. 
'' Have no fear. I am Agostino.'^ 
The comforted fathers open the door, but tlie 
court is not so easily satisfied, and makes him a 
prisoner. He is conducted to prison, and the 

* Marc Monnier comments on this : " Eyerything is sin- 
gular in this Naples I I am not aware that English noyelists 
have ever used this figure to describe the strength of a pas- 
fion." 
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people run in crowds to see " this man who has 
filled the world with the terrors of his name.'^ 

Avossa soon finds out that two feUow- 
prisoners wish to kill him. It is a new tradu 
TuentOy which he anticipates by shooting them. 
The warder of the prison demands the reason. 
The reply is ready : — 

'' As Judas betrayed Jesus for a little silver, 
these traitors wished to betray me to death, and 
I have punished them/' 

'' The court " does not see it in that light, 
and puts irons on the feet and hands of the hero. 
He breaks the irons, leaps over the walls, and 
escapes. 

He is again taken, and this time shut up in 
St. Elmo. Avossa is not discouraged. One fine 
morning he bribes the guard, and escapes with 
him. Where does he go? Straight to his 
friends in Bosco, who receive him to their arms 
with grateful tears for his escape. The village 
priest embraces him, and says to him, ^^with 
pure love '^ — 

^^ My dear son, look to your life.'' 

Avossa collects money, arms and munitions. 
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and scours the mountains. He has graduated 
througli half a dozen homicides into an honour- 
able brigand. Here he performs prodigies of 
valour. Attacked by the soldiers, he fights 
desperately, and finally throws himself down 
from a mountain into a deep valley, where he 
Kes senseless but aUve. Betrayed by a peasant, 
he is captured, and conducted to Naples in a 
carriage. It is an ovation. The court is jubilant 
over its victory; the people protest with their 
tears. He is condemned to death, and executed 
in the presence of a weeping crowd, who adore 
him as a martyred saint.* 

On such recitals as these the common people 
of Naples were fed daily. It is needless to speak 
of the efiect. 

The brigand is the true hero of these op- 
pressed and ignorant people. In the houses of 
the poor, you will find no books or newspapers ; 
but you may find coarse pictures which recall the 
exploits of Fra Diavolo and Mammone.f 

* Bevue des deux Mondes, April, 1864. 

t The fame of Mangone suryives in popular tradition. " In 
1823 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were murdered by brigands near the 
ruins of Fcestum. I said to some peasants that both these per- 
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There have been periods when brigandage 
was not only a business, but a calling, openly 
held in the face of authority. Stendhal relates 
this fact : — 

A prefect reproached a peasant for not paying 
his taxes. The peasant repHed — 

'^ What would you have, master ? The high- 
way yields nothing. No one travels over it. I 
go out every day with my gun, and I promise 
you to go also every night until I collect your 
thirteen ducats.^' 

sons were killed by the same ball. They shook their heads, and 
said it must have been either the devil or another Benedetto 
Mangoue who had done the deed." — Livea of JBancUUi, toL L 
p. 40. 
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LAKD AND LABOUB— -CKABA.CTEB OF THE PEOPLE — 

EDUCATION. 

Forerty of the labourers — ^Uncertainty of their dailj bread — 
Want of associations for mutual help — ^Want of a benero- 
lent middle class — Large estates— Comparisons of different 
communes — The Proletari, Terrazzani, Cafoni, Braccianti 
— ^Effects produced bj giving the labourer an interest in 
the produce of his toil — Brigandage a protest of misery 
against oppression — Character of the people — Their yirtues, 
industry, courage and hardihood — Their yices, falsehood 
and illegitimate gain— Social virtues, charities, affection for 
kindred, friendship, lore — ^Their vices produced bj bad 
government — ^The lettered class, its constancy, sufferings 
heroiBm — San Gtennaro versus St. Antonio — Qx>vemment 
policy — Qeneral pardons — Statistics of education — ^Ihe 
ignorance of wives and mothers. 

The relation of land to labonr in a large por- 
tion of the Neapolitan territory is a powerful pre- 
disposing cause of brigandage. Property is held 
by the few^ the many have no bond to attach them 
jjO the soil they till. They own nothings are 
poorly paid^ and have no legitimate means of 
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improving their condition. If they are thrown 
out of employment, they must starve or resort 
to plunder. There are no benevolent societies, 
no government subsidies, no well-to-do class to 
look after their welfare, to feed them to-day and 
provide them with honest employment to-morrow. 
In the manufacturing districts of England and 
France, there are frequently commercial crises 
in which thousands are deprived of employment 
and reduced to extreme suffering ; but the hum- 
ble labourer finds himself an object of sympathy 
and soKcitude to philanthropic classes beyond 
the reach of want,- and his necessities are consi- 
dered by parliament and government. The means 
of emigration to other countries invite him in one 
direction, new forms of labour attract him to an- 
other ; his nature is softened and his heart cheered 
by so much kindness and generous thoughtful- 
ness in his more fortunate fellow men. Add to 
this the efforts the labourer or mechanic may 
make for himself, through associations of mutual 
help and resistance to the oppression of capital, 
and though the condition of the toiling classes in 
manufacturing districts does not present the most 
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cheerful aspect, it is yet relieved and cheered 
by many alleviations that never visit the poor 
peasant in the Capitanata. 

It is to be expected that such a condition 
should sour the spirit of the labourer, and give 
him a moral preparation for outlawry. 

Thus fitted for the use of the first political 
adventurer who ofiers to enrol him in the service 
of his King and Religion, it is not surprising that 
he accepts the proposal. 

The great influence exercised by this condi- 
tion of property and labour is forcibly set forth 
in the Massari Report. 

'' The social condition, the economic state, of 
the peasant is very unfortunate in those provinces 
where brigandage has reached its largest propor- 
tions. That wound of modem society, the pau- 
perism of labour, there appears more frightful 
than elsewhere. The peasant has no bond which 
binds him to the soil. His condition is that of 
a true non-holder, and even though the price of 
his labour were not small, his economic state 
would not be improved. Where the system of 
dividing the fruits of the soil between proprietor 
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and labourer prevails, the number of the prole- I 
tari is very Email; but where cultivation is con- I 
ducted on a large scale, whether in the imntedtatw ] 
interest of the proprietor or of a renter trnder 1 
hinLj the number of this unfoi-tunate class 
necesBarily very large. 

"Take tlie Capitanata, for example. There J 
property ia held in few hands, the very term pro«l 
prietor is inexact, since in reality they are not 
true proprietors, but cetisuary vassals of the Tavo- 
liere di Puglia,* and there the proletari are very 
nmnerouB. At Foggia and at San Marco in I 
Lam is there is a class of the population called 1 
terrazzani who poasesa absolutely nothing, and 
who live by rapine. In the single city of Foggia 
the terrazzani amount to thousands. Cultivation 
is on a grand scale, no colonists, and many peo- 
ple who do not know how to gain the necossarieB 
of life. ' The terrazzani and the cafoni,' Boid thAl 

• This IB a, large plain in the north-eaatem part of thektBg>^ 
dom of Naples, embriif iug the greater part of tlie CapltuiBta. U 
is abnut sereutv milea in length, and thirt; in breadth. SiMj 
jncn ago, it belonged almoat entirely to the crown, and, ia 18SS^ 
tno-tbirda of it still belonged to the public domain. It WM part , 
of that " a^er ifomantu," the effort. to emgjicipate which hM J 
filled the Torld with a great deal of cant about agrarianiani. 
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Director of the demesne and taxes of tke province 
of Foggia^ ^have bread of sucli a qnality that 
dogs would not eat it/ '' 

The veary term '' proletario,'' whidi is left un- 
translated in this extract^ carries a weight of 
wretchedness and worthlessness with it that^ hap- 
pily^ the English language has no need to express 
in a single word. It indicates the condition of 
the lowest conceiyable class of peasantry^ and pro- 
letari are originally and literally people who are 
^'good for nothing but to produce children.'* 

Out of three hundred and seventy-five 
brigands who were, on the 15th of April, 1863, 
in the prisons of the Gapitanata, two hundred and 
ninety-three belonged to a most miserable class 
of labourers called bracdcmti. This term indicates 
labourers who axe hired &om day to day, having 
DO steady and permanent engagement. 

In the Gapitanata and BasiHcata, the bands 
have been repeatedly defeated^ decimated, almost 
destroyed, but they as often reappear in their 
original strength. They are recruited from the 
ranks of ill-paid labour. The band of Ghiayone 
was enrolled among the most miserable peasants 
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of tlie forest of Sora and tlie neighbouring valley 
of Roveto. To the peasant living ia wretched- 
ness and squalor, without education, without the 
moral restraints which hheral institutions bring 
to bear upon the consciences of the moat humble, 
without instruction in the first principles of 
Christian ethics, the life of the brigand has 
peculiar attractions, and these are often greatlf 
increased by the want of even the coarsest food. 

The argument on this point is powerfully 
enforced by a glance at those provinces where 
the relations of land and labonr are more juat i 
equal, where the labourer has an interest 
the fruits of hia toil, or Uvea in better, becauad' 
more intimate, relations with the proprietors. 

" Wherever the labourer is bound to the soil in 
any mode whatever, there brigandage may indeed 
manifest itself in the criminal class, who are to be 
found in every part of the world, but it oanni 
strike root profoundly, and ia easily destro; 
In the province of Reggio di Calabria, where 
condition of the peasantry is tolerable, there 
no brigands. In the other two Calabriaa — the 
provinces of Catanzaro and Cosenza — the relations 
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between proprietor and peasant are cordial, and 
when the former invokes the aid of the latter to 
defend his property and promote public security^ 
he is always successful. In the provinces where 
the economic state and social condition of the 
peasantry are very unfortunate, brigandage dif- 
fuses itself rapidly, renews itself continually, and 
has a very tenacious life. 

'^ On the other hand, in those provinces where 
that state is more tolerable, where that condition 
is comparatively good, brigandage is usually a 
fruit of importation, does not in its manifestations 
pass certain limits, and, when once defeated, does 
not easily break forth afresh."* 

The region of Sora, in the Terra di Lavoro, 
borders upon the Pontifical territory, and is 
exposed to the daily incursions of bands of 
brigands, organized with every facility on Papal 
ground ; but brigandage is only transitory and 
never exceeds the limits of importation. The 
chief reason for this must he found in the 
fact that the country abounds in industry and 
business, making the condition of labour com- 

* Massari Beport, p. 20. 
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paratively cheerful ; and, especially, becanse the 
work upon the railway has given abuniiant em- 
ployment and iucreased wa.gea to the peaaantiy. 
In the district of Aveazano, province of Aquilaj 
the peaaantB labour on the neighbouring Agro 
Homano and gain an honest and regular liveli- 
hood. Brigandage is imported, bat atrikea no root 
among the population. The same state of things | 
prevails very generally in nearly all the Abruzzi 
di Aqnila, and is to be traced mainly to the feet 
tliat there are few peasants who have no interestf 
in their labour or no bond to the soil,* 

The Abruzzo di Teramo was the last strongholff I 
of the Bourbon. The fortress of CiviteUa del Tronto I 
smrendered after the fall of Gaeta. There would I 
not have been wanting the political stimulants tal 
brigandage. But it has never prevailed. Oned 
the reasons for this must doubtless be found i 
the comfortable conditions of labour. In tlied 
triob of Chieti, there exists, between the ] 
tors and labourers, a contract by which ' 
peaaant furnishes hia labour and the proprietor. I 
the capita!. The profits of the cultivation i 
• MsMiiri Beport, p. 31. 
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divided in determinate proportions varying with 
the nature of the produce and the degree of fer- 
tihty in the soil. Brigandage has been imported 
into this region^ but has never taken hold of the 
peasantry. 

The force of this reasoning is strengthened 
by comparisons of neighbouring yatteys or ham- 
lets^ in one of which the labourer is comfortable^ 
and in the other miserable. In Chieti itself^ 
Bomba and MontazzoH furnish this contrast. In 
Bomba, a comfortable peasantry and few brigands ; 
in Montazzoli^ a miserable peasantry and brigand- 
age in considerable proportions. 

'*^An honourable senator of the Oapitanata 
narrated to us the foUowing fact. During the ten 
years of French miUtaxy occupation, Orsara was 
one of the regions most fruitful in brigands. 
The Bourbon government resolved to divide the 
crown lands of the district among those who did 
not possess a greater amount of property than 
twenty carlines. 

" The appHcations were very numerous. Each 
person was allowed to acquire two jugeri and 
twice that if the lands were poor. 
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^' The social and economic conditions of labour 
being in this mode changed^ Orsara has furnished 
a very smaU contingent to the existing brigandage ; 
this contingent being only two/^* 

This painful condition of the labouring classes 
is the fatal inheritance which the feudal system 
has transmitted to our times. Where land is held 
by large proprietors, and the peasant has no share 
in the fruits of the soil which his sweat fertilizes, 
a sense of injustice easily developes itself into the 
spirit of revenge. In so far as brigandage is 
recruited from these classes, it is the savage and 
brutal protest of misery against centuries of 
oppression. 



CHARACTER OP THE PEOPLE. 

We find in the condition of a large portion of 
the Neapolitan people occasions and stimulants 
to brigandage. These occasions and stimulants 
operating in this form of disorder for some cen- 
turies, have fixed upon the people an immorality 
which from habit has become character. 

* Massari Beport, p. 23. 
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We are no longer surprised tlmt an entire 
commune is iiecustomed at timos to tranaform 
itaeif suddenly into a band of robbers and assas- 
sins. The peaceful agricultm-ista tlirow down the 
hoe and spade, exchange the plough handle for the 
musket stock, and take to the highway to plunder 
and murder. Having satisfied the fierce thirat 
which impelled them, they hide their homicidal 
arms, and resume the peaceful implements and 
tranquil life of farmers and shepherds.* 

In some communes the people are by tradi- 
tion brigands or accomplices in brigandage. 

* See, SaiDt- JorioE, " BngAntaggio," p. 16. 

'Xhe JIro which bursa under the oalm exterior of these people 

"At Oullipoli, aeversl joung men with whom I bed been 
utquunted, surprised a townemim in the oIitb groces, near the 
beautiTol TiUsge of Pieciotti, and murdered him in cold btood. 
. . . Each of them buriedaetilettoin the bod; of the Tictim, 
whom the; left dead and hoiribl; maagled. . . , Thejvere 
all very jouog men, some of them were stripUnga. One of them 
had been my guide und companion through the couutrf. I had 
alwBjs found him honest, kindhearted, Tery iotelligent and quiet, 
BTeu to meekaefs, in hii muDuer. A brother of liii, who was 
also B great deai with me, and also to all appearance a mott 
amiabli^ joung tnan, did indeed rather alarm ma one daj when ■ 
ruIQan of Gallipoli iuauitcd mej for he deliberately offered to 
take upon himielf the oBicB of ai Galium Beg, and tu quiet the 
bully by a thrust in the dark. But this wni an ebullition of 
gratitude br me '." — M'Faeliki, Baniilii, toI. i. p. 212. 

18 
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This second nature of entire communities is a 
compound product of a complexity of causes 
operating through generations. To unravel aU 
the threads of this net of circumstantial and 
acquired character^ would be too great a task for 
any single life-time ; nor shall I attempt the long 
and painful work. I confine myself to pointing 
out the facts which lie on the surface, leaving to 
others the labour of following out the intricate 
paths by which human consciences and wills are 
seduced and suborned to pass habitually, and 
apparently unconsciously, the plain boundaries of 
right and wrong. The most obvious fact in the 
Neapolitan's character is that these habitual im- 
morahties are in contrast with the general tone 
of his life. It is equally obvious that it would be 
rank injustice to comprehend the whole people in 
the charge of being by habit addicted to robbery 
and homicide. In fine, it is very difficult to por- 
tray clearly the moral condition of the Neapolitans 
without creating false impressions in the minds of 
those who do not know them. They are a people 
of some extraordinary virtues, and they are, as a 
rule, underrated by tourists. They are commonly 
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called cowardly, effeminate and lazy; but they 
are reaUy a courageous, hardy and industrious 
race. The BSiistake has arisen very naturally. 
The tourist who saw men submit to be beaten by 
those better dressed than themselves, who found 
that he could cane his own servant or coachman 
with impunity — ^who, in fine, saw masses of men 
submitting to all imaginable indignities &om their 
superiors in social rank — ^inferred that the race 
was given to poltroonery. 

If he had widened his vision to embrace more 
facts, he would have learned that the same man, 
who submitted to be beaten by a man having a 
better coat or a bit of gold lace on his cap, would 
fight to the death with one of his equals. The 
most valiant men may possess too much common 
sense to contend against powers of greatly 
superior force. It is commonly accounted good 
generalaHp to lead a smaU army from the front 
of an overwhelming force, nor is the courage of 
the retiring commander thereby impugned. The 
apparently abject NeapoHtan knew that all society 
above him was ready to crush him at the first 
hostile demonstration on his part. He took blows 
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patiently because lie had learned that he must 
take them. Doubtless such a condition of society 
tends to degrade the people ; but popular courage 
found so many vents and occasions, the very state 
of society in which it was possible to maltreat 
your inferior was so near to a state of anarchy, 
ihat personal courage was cultivated on one side 
quite as rapidly as it was depressed on the other. 
The Bourbons sought to secure order by a per- 
petual policy of depression. Personal humanity 
fltood for nothing; social position was everything. 
The Neapolitan people learned to stand out of the 
way of superior forces, and to submit to indig- 
nities and humiliations descending upon them 
from a throne supported by civilized Europe. 
This is not the noblest attitude for an oppressed 
people ; but it is the attitude which nearly every 
portion of the human race has at some time or 
other been forced to assume. 

That this prudence was extended to all the 
relations of society, that under the appearance of 
fear it apotheosized brute force, and proclaimed 
the right of the strongest with more eloquence 
than Proudhon, finds explanation in the artistic 
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skill of Bourbonism. It impressed the leading 
principle of its rule upon all classes of society — 
the fear of power. People of any original virtue 
are not rendered abject and cowardly by such a 
system; rather the system defeats itself. The 
frank courage that will brook no wrong is ex- 
changed for a more sagacious and better disci- 
plined valour. The poor man learns that while 
he must^ for the time^ endure insult and con- 
tumely, yet, in the last resort, his title to any- 
thing, even to his life, depends on the weight of 
his arm and the pluck behind it. There is culti- 
vated a silent force, a submissive potentiaUty, 
which in time shakes ojff the littleness of royalty. 
Precisely this happened in Naples. Garibaldi en- 
tered the city with scarcely twenty men, there were 
six thousand Bourbon soldiers in the city ; but the 
long-enduring multitudes who worshipped the hero 
of Milazzo were the real masters of the situation. 
In like manner the error of attributing effemi- 
nacy to the Neapolitans, proceeds from a hasty 
reasoning upon only a part of the facts. A warm, 
soft, generous climate, ergoy an effeminate race ; 
but Naples is too near the seat of the Roman Em- 
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.pire to permit any illnsion of tliia nature. It may 
be donbted if there ia a people of greater power 
of endurance than this race. Even in Naples 
itself, the poor pleba subsist on coarser fare and 
Hve through more misery than any other popular- 
tion. Bnt if you go abroad among the men of ] 
the mountaina and valleys, the race exhibits a 
truly wonderful hardihood and endurance. 

They have been called indolent with the same 
rashness. In fact, no epithet is so freely and 
loosely bandied about as the term indolent. We | 
are told that mankind is naturally indolent, that 
particular races, classes, and professions are indo- 
lent, with httle care to distinguish the cases or \ 
the groonda of the reasoning. Men are natorsDy j 
indolent only in the sense that they do not wort ] 
without motives adapted to their nature and ] 
condition.* 

' It has been abimdantly repeated that tho negro will not 
iroA without compulsion. The fact is that, acouetomed to work 
under phjsioal rmmpulsion, if tliia be withdran-u and no other 
>ort of eompulBion be substituted, the negro retuains idla. The 
same would be true of any class of men of anj raoe. The 
negro is found bj eipcrience to be illy prepared for the operation 
of higher motives than the alave-drirer's whip; but u looii h 
be is placed upon higher grotmdi, the motiTssthat Impdotliw ■ 
hands are found to acquire power, and flnally to control luia 
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We all labour under the whip of some driver ; 
it may be affection for our families^ the necessity 
of earning our bread, the love of applause, the 
desire to accumulate, or the ambition to excel. 
Nobody works for nothing towards nothing. The 
Neapolitans, in Naples, were seen to be unem- 
ployed, it was concluded that they were indolent. 
No inference could be more illogical. The Nea- 
politan was idle because he had nothing to do. 
He worked with admirable patience and courage 
when he had work furnished to his hands. The 
charge was never, even apparently, true of the 
country. There the most patient toil on the 
barest hope of remuneration has always been 
exhibited. When the present Government set 
itself to absorb the wasted labour of Naples, it 
found the people ready to do its work. On the 
railroads, on the public works, there has been no 
lack of willing and industrious workmen.* 

Justice should be rendered to another portion 
of the Neapolitan people in this estimate of their 

* One of the first to discover the fallaisj of the current 
•opinion of the Neapolitans was Mr. Hillard, of Boston, whose 
testimony to their willingness to labour is valuable. See " Six 
Months in Italj." 
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character. The lettered class are entitled to the 
highest praise for their long-enduring fortitude, 
their exemplary political prudence, and their stead* 
fast faith in the principles of liberal government. 

Marc Monnier renders only a just tribute to the 
educated class, when he says — ^' Their numbers 
and worth show what may be expected of this 
country when it shall have lived for some time 
under a law of progress, of morality and justice. 
Up to this time, Naples has famished to Italy 
the greatest number of men eminent in eveiy 
branch of knowledge. Even before the revolu- 
tion, her proscribed sons were ruling in upper 
Italy, and among the Neapolitan exiles were 
found the most valued advocates and physicians. 
NeapoHtans filled the public offices, and occupied 
the chairs in the universities. It is fit to record 
this for it is too often forgotten. 

" It is not just to forget that for twelve years, 
in exile, in the penal works, or in a pretended 
Kberty more watched, more isolated than the life 
of a prison, the Neapolitan Kterati have for the 
most part famished an example of digniiy, of 
perseverance, and of sacrifice. Under a succes- 
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sion of the worst reigns, without schools, without 
education, without emulations, without possible 
associations, they reached culture through their 
isolated exertions ; and, separated from the rest of 
Europe, did not fall behind in the march of pro- 
gress, but furnished to civilization their comple- 
ment of labour, their contingent of soldiers, and 
leaders; some of them heroes, almost all 
martyrs/' 

The social character of the Neapolitans exhi- 
bits remarkable virtues. Nowhere else are the 
love of kindred, respect for parents, devotion to 
friends, the attachments of lovers, so strong. Sons 
who have become men pay over their earnings to 
their parents. Friendship takes on a type of 
vehemence which makes it a passion. A love 
kindled by a single look endures chastely for 
long years, until the youth, putting soldo to 
soldo, has purchased the bed and furnished the 
humble room in which he is to bestow his faith- 
fully awaiting betrothed. Charity under all its 
forms is as warm as the sky above them. Poor 
families, akeady over-burdened with children, 
adopt the orphaned children of their neighbours. 
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Those wlio beg are certain of kindly treatment 
ajsd the slender alma of their fellow poor. In- 
deed, througliout Italy the people are in the 
habit of giving to street mendicants, and this i 
is the principal reason why mendicancy is so 
prevalent. In any city, the foreigner may see his ' 
own female servant, earning perhaps only two 
dollars per month, giving alms to the 1 
whom he haa spm'ned. 

The vices of Neapolitan character are the-i 
fruits of long mia- government, of a despotio sys- J 
tern which pnshed itself so far as to reach i 
point, "where gravitation shifbing turned thai] 
other way," and it became anarchy. The morals I 
of the people present the same singnlar pheno* ■ I 
menon. There was a government which was ea J 
stroDg as to have lost all power, so vigorous a 
have dissolved the bonds of society j a peoplsl 
who had demonstrated the possibihty of the i 
possible, while they committed the com 
offences against morality without knowing t 
they were immoral, asking the blessing of t 
Virgin and her Son on crimes baptized heroic, 

United Italy fonnd here a race poor, ignon 
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and immoral. The words hare an interdepen- 
dence : the ignorance is a &nit of the poverty, 
and the immorality grew out of both. Your first 
experience of the NeapoKtan was (I dare not say 
18, fop the progress of this people has been won- 
derful since 1860) that he was dishonest, insin- 
cere and terribly given to lying, and time only 
confirmed first impressions. 

This moral degradation is one of the bitter 
fruits of the government system under which 
they have lived — a system of which their poverty 
was an essential part. Educated masses could 
not be the slaves of despotism, therefore they 
were kept in ignorance. But, when the masses 
are rendered comfortable, they manage to dif- 
fuse inteUigence and secure education without 
government aid. There was no sure path to a 
Bourbon's idea of successM government but 
over the heads of an impoverished and miserable 
populace. The plebeian, thus depressed to the 
verge of starvation, perpetuated his miserable 
existence by a thousand artifices of fraud and 
falsehood which have become habit, and from 
habit, nature. 
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In most civilized countries there is a large 
middle class, who have in great part lifted them- 
selves from the ranks of labour. It is one of 
the most beautiful manifestations of human 
nature that this class constitutes itself the guar- 
dian and patron of the poor. 

The coffers of benevolence in England and 
the United States are filled, not by the noble 
and wealthy, though these furnish shining in- 
stances of liberality, but by those who are barely 
comfortable themselves. Now, in Naples there 
was no numerous middle class ; and the Govern- 
ment jealously took care that there should not 
be. The poverty, ignorance and moral degra- 
dation of the plebs, went on unchecked and 
continually increasing. 

Those who make themselves advocates of the 
Bourbons have never explained how it happened 
that these multitudes of rniserdbles went on 
increasing, each generation becoming more 
wretched, in a land endowed with the richest na- 
tural gifts. As soon as the babes were removed 
from their mothers' breasts, sometimes even 
before — since they are nursed for three years — 
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they stretclied out their hands for charity, and with 
eyes foil of tears, swore by all the saints in para- 
dise that they were orphans from the womb. 

Such children became vagabonds from their 
earliest years. They soon learned to practise 
small thieving, which they carried on until they 
were overtaken and cast into prison. The youth's 
career now opened before him. If he had learned 
to handle a knife, if he had a quick eye and a bold 
spirit, he could aspire to what his education had 
taught him was the highest eminence opened to a 
plebeian — ^he could become a Oamorrist. Every 
country has its proportion of vagabonds — ^men 
of foul life, pimps, thieves, and adventurers; 
but in other countries these classes are scattered, 
without organization, and therefore without their 
proportion of power. In Naples the rascals 
organized, and made themselves a power in the 
land, always feared and respected, sometimes 
honoured with serving the state. 

The religion of this people was simply a 
superstition. The sturdy morality of Chris- 
tianity had been exchanged for the worship of 
images and saints^ false miracles, and a gross 
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religious worsliip. The boiling of the blood of 
San Gennaro is repeated still. The saint has 
upheld all the forms of government in Naples^ 
has been on both sides of every question^ and 
has always favoured the strongest party that 
offered him aUiance. So many inconsistencieB 
only prove him to be a genuine Neapolitan, or 
rather prove that the priest who manages the 
ebuQition of his blood is a Neapolitan of the 
NeapoHtans. Crowds throng to behold the cere- 
mony whenever a political end is to be sub- 
served by his saintship. His decision is more 
conclusive than a popular vote in most countries. 
Garibaldi took good care to secure his approval ; 
and the reverence of the masses for the great 
Dictator. was in part due to the ready, and even 
enthusiastic approbation of the saint.* 

It is impossible to treat apart the influence 
of the government in lowering the moral tone 

* In 1799, when San G^nnaro went over to the republic, 
Cardinal Buffo repudiated him as a traitor, and set up St. 
Antonio of Padua in his stead. The rivalry then started ia not 
yet extinct. San G-ennaro is always on the side of the Govem- 
ment de faeto, St. Antonio is futhfiil to the fortunes of the 
Bourbons. 
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of the people. That influence is everywhere 
active. Take an illustration : — 

The system of publishing general pardons 
practised by absolute sovereigps was carried 
to such an excess at Naples^ as to contribute 
powerfully to the demoralization of the people. 
Sing Carlo^ on his first entry into the city, 
paused in front of the prison of the Vicaria, and 
having received in sign of homage the keys of 
these dismal dungeons, ordered them to be 
thrown open. It was a significant and prophetic 
act of grace. The rascals in Naples, with the aid 
of foreign arms, suppressed three revolutions, 
and three times called back his frigitive son. 

During the first thirty years of the reign of 
Ferdinand I., vmeteen general pardons were pro- 
claimed. The birth of a child, a marriage, or a 
birthday, in the royal family, was celebrated by 
a new prostration of public justice. It is needless 
to moraUze on the fact. No one will read these 
pages who does not believe that the uniform and 
impartial execution of criminal law is absolutely 
necessary to pubKc security, and that no readier 
means than frequent and general pardons could 
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be devised for abasing the public morals to the 
level of crime. 

It is useless to theorize to my readers on the re- 
lations of ignorance to crime. Our public schools 
attest our faith in education as a safeguard of 
pubUc morality, and a preventive of crime. 

The educated class has never been nume- 
rous in any part of Italy. To us the sta- 
tistics of public instruction, even in North Italy, 
after some years of constitutional Uberty, of 
common schools, and a free press, are matter for 
profound astonishment. But in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, where ignorance was promoted upon 
system until 1860, the figures are appalling. 

Now look at the statistics, which are official. 

In 1862 only four hundred and eighty-three 
in every one thousand of population knew how to 
read in the old provinces and Lombardy. This 
is a gloomy picture, but as we move down the 
Peninsula, the scene grows melancholy beyond 
description. In the Emilia, Tuscany, the Marches 
and XJmbria, the number who know how to read 
in a thousand is reduced to three hundred and 
five. We should be prepared to expect a low 
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figure in Sicily and in Naples, but the statistics 
appal us when they report those who can read as 
only one hundred and thirteen in each thousand 
of population. 

Throughout the kingdom, the populous cen- 
tres fiimish a larger proportion of readers than 
the country. The rule is a constant one/ too, 
that the females furnish a smaller proportion than 
the males. In the sparsely inhabited portions of 
Naples and Sicily, those who can read are 
ninety-six in one thousand ; but of this number 
only thirty-three are females.* Now, it is these 
sparsely-settled regions which have furnished the 
contingents of brigandage. We can easily see how 
one of the best checks to irregular Hving, that is, the 
influence of wives and mothers, may be wanting in 
communities where wives and mothers are wholly 
illiterate. We are not surprised to learn that these 
women, far from restraining their husbands and 
lovers from a life of plunder, become their com- 
panions in the wood and mountain, and sometimes 
surpass the ruder sex in brutality and ferocity. 

* These figures are taken from Matteucei, Biyista del oo- 
muni Italiani. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CAMORBA. 

This strange secret society organized extortion — Uncertainty of 
its origin — Probably a Spanisb importation — ^Traces of it in 
the sixteenth century — Imposed taxes on all the weak dasses 
— ^Euled in the prisons — ^Powerlessness of the people — The 
society goyemed the masses — Alliance of the police with 
the Camorra — Anecdote of a courageous Calabrian priest — 
The Convict Islands — ^A female Camorrist — ^The lottery — 
GChe mother of the Gracchi at Naples — ^The unorganized 
Camorra or brigandage of the town — Kansoms paid — ^Infor- 
mation kept from the soldiers — Strange popular infatua- 
tions — Incidents — Capture of the octogenarian priest Bac- 
can — One of the conscript fathers of Pico — Diseased com- 
munal goTemments — Difficulty of reforming them. 

The moral condition of the Neapolitans is illus- 
trated in a single institution, wHcli had obtained 
a stronger position in the country than that 
possessed by the Bourbon government — the 
Camorra. 

Bourbonism fell like a rotten edifice. The 
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merest novice in the condition of things in Italy 
knows that the poKtical value of the adherents of 
Francis is simply nothing. The Camorra^ on the 
contrary, had so firm a hold on the degraded 
population, that it has continued to exist, and has 
given the Government infinite trouble. It exists 
to-day in the prisons and penal works, and in 
case of new disorders would doubtless develope 
itself into its old proportions. 

The Oamorra is organized extortion. It con- 
sists of an association among the people, by 
which the strong oppress the weak, and in ex- 
change for protection collect a regular tax upon 
all the helpless classes. It originated in the 
prisons, its leaders have usually been condemned 
criminals, its court was held in the squalid dun- 
geons of Naples. And yet, from the depths of 
prisons, with their hands and feet bound in chains, 
these chiefs frightened honest men, who were 
living in full liberty^ and the timid visited them 
to pay regularly their monthly tribute. It had 
chiefs in each of the twelve districts of Naples, 
in all the cities of the kingdom, in every batta- 
lion of the army. Wherever the people were 
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collected in masses, it exercised an almost undis- 
puted sway. The Government made a fitful 
opposition. The people submitted with a certain 
satisfaction. They received a degree of protec- 
tion from the Camorrists. That is to say, the 
Camorra appropriated exclusively the right to 
levy black mail. It is said that the market- 
women turned pale with afl&ight, when, after the 
establishment of the new government, they 
missed the Camorrist at the city gates. They 
"did not feel sure of the contents of their baskets 
aintil they had paid their soldi to the Camorra. 

The traveller who landed at Naples from a 
-steamer in 1859 and 1860, if he had been of an 
observant turn, would have seen that liis boat- 
man paid a small portion of his fare to a well- 
dressed man standing quite at his ease on the 
wharf. If our traveller had inquired the reason 
of this proceeding, the reply would have been, 
" He is a Camorrist." In like manner the 
porter who carried his trunk to the hotel, the 
hack-driver, and even the boots, would have 
been seen paying, with the utmost complacency, 
a small per cent, upon their earnings. In the 
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small shops, in the caf(Ss, in the gambling and 
liquor saloons, the same strange tax-gatherer 
was always to be found. •No person unacquainted 
with Neapolitan society would have suspected 
that this proceeding was a lawless levy of 
black-mail — an organized brigandage under the 
very eyes of authority. 

It is worth while to describe, at some length, 
this social barnacle, which grew to vast size 
under the Bourbon throne. 

The origin of this secret order is uncertain ; 
it probably came in under the Spanish viceroys. 
The curious reader will find in Cervantes some 
scenes that strongly resemble occurrences which 
were conmion in Naples before 1860. The word 
camorra is of doubtful lineage, but is^ probably 
the name of a species of short coat or jacket 
worn by the members of the society. The 
society does not keep records, and it has been 
too little noticed by the former governments to 
permit the collection of any precise details of its 
early history. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the Viceroy, Cardinal Gran Vela, wrote : 
" I am informed that, within the prisons of the 
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* 

Vicaria, many extortions are practised by the 
prisoners, who create among their number priors 
in the said prisons, and require tributes of oil 
for the lamps of the Madonna, and other illegal 
payments, thus constituting themselves masters 
in the prisons/' 

A report which exists in the National Library 
at Naples, bearing date 1674, contains the 
following paragraph : — 

''In the prisons thefts occur to such an 
extent, that, as soon as a criminal enters, his 
clothes are put to sale, and he finds himself 
despoiled of them without knowing how it is 
done ; and if he does know, he would not dare 
to speak from fear for his life, since homicides 
and poisonings are more easily perpetrated within 
the prisons than outside of them. The most 
brutal maltreatment is inflicted on those who are 
for the first time imprisoned, in order to get 
from them ahy money they may possess, on the 
pretext that every new prisoner must contribute 
to pay for the lamp, or for another purpose 
which we modestly omit/' 

The similarity of these misdeeds, and the 
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identity of the pretexts under wMcli they were 
perpetrated with what is known of the Camorra 
of the last decade^ shows that the foundations of 
the society were abeady laid in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In 1529, a certain Giulio 
Monti was hung as a chief of plebeian banditfij 
who, in the midst of the city and in fall day, 
subjected to the payment of taxes and ransoms 
all defenceless people who had any affection for 
their own ears. 

It is probable that at this period the society 
had not yet taken an organic shape and definite 
form. The feeble and vacillating tenure of a 
Bovereign of those times did not permit him, if 
he had really wished it, to extend his protection 
to the humblest members of his civil family. 
The feudal fashion of distributing protection 
downwards, through a graduated line of chiefs, 
had left a heritage of weakness to the first rulers 
mnder the modem system. The disorders which 
had been introduced into the old system rendered 
the poor less safe than when the baron was 
supreme. The humble members of society fell a 
prey to the cupidity and violence of the strong. 
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who banded themselves together aKke against 
king and subject. The king or the viceroy com- 
promised with the Camorrist of those times on a 
tacit nnderstanding that, up to a certain limit, 
the people were to be eaten by their perse- 
cutors. 

Out of this state of things, succeeding upon 
the first shocks to the feudal system, and the 
first eflForts to reach the people with a sovereign 
authority, the Camorra took at some time in the 
eighteenth century a definite shape. As the 
inevitable progress of society extended the 
dominion of the king, and lessened the im- 
portance of the baron — as the prince and the 
peasant came into the visible relation of king 
and subject — ^the plunderers, robbers and assas- 
sins, whose occupation had hitherto thrived in 
open day without eflTort at unity, were forced into 
disguises and organizations for the safety of their 
persons and the success of their trade, in the 
fears and helplessness of the weak. 

It is enough to know that, for centuries, the 
property aud persons of a considerable portion of 
the population of Naples have been in the power 
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of the criminal class^ especially of an organization 
existing in defiance of the Government ; and that 
this society, at times so strong as to challenge 
and receive alliance with the supreme power in 
the state, gradually drew to itself a well-defined 
class of prerogatives and claims, which were 
never for a moment disputed by the plebeian 
populace. Violence and extortion were the two 
synonyms of the Camorra, and its members 
sought and kept these alone. They seem never 
to have had a political ambition, nor to have 
interfered in political combinations, until 1860. 
During all the time of the Spanish viceroys and 
the Bourbon kings, a set of men hved and 
thrived at Naples by working upon the fears of 
unprotected masses of people. It is of little 
importance to this present inquiry when this 
society began to be called Camorra. 

The Camorra, strange as it may seem, fulfilled 
some of the offices of government, gave a certain 
protection, and secured a certain order. The 
people looked upon the society as more affectionate 
and paternal than the government of the King. 
It was at their side, immediately over them, and. 
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while it enforced its illegitimate claims^ did not 
tolerate any less regular extortion or violence 
than its own. The government of the King was 
inaccessible when the people were wronged, deaf 
when they complained, and powerless, or at least 
silent, before the oppression of organized male- 
volence. 

From 1830 to 1860, the Government occupied 
itself mainly with political ofiFences, The poUce of 
the kingdom was wonderfully skilful in scenting 
the slightest odour of discontent, the faintest 
smell of republican rottenness ; but the ordinary 
crimes, which seemed to concern only the safety 
and lives of the subjects, attracted but a tardy 
and indiflFerent attention. 

There is much reason to believe that during 
this period the Gamorra was associated with the 
police in the control of the lower classes, the ob- 
taining of information and the arrest of oflFenders, 

A curious confession gf a penitent Gamorrist* 

gives, in a systematic form, with divisions into 

articles, the rules and practice in this coalition of 

an in&mous government with its most infamous 

* Monnier states tl^it he has Beea this singular doonment j 
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subjects. According to these rules, which were a 
sort of secret code of the Camorra, the society was 
under the superintendence of the poKce. The 
day following his election as a Oamorrist, each 
new member was presented by his chief to the 
commissary of his quarter, and gave to the official 
of Ferdinand the sum of ten piastres. This seems 
to have conferred the freedom of the city upon the 
young aspirant for distinction in crime. The 
prefect of the police was duly informed of these 
proceedings, and received, at the beginning of 
each month, the sum of one hundred ducats. Not 
content with this share in the gains of the society, 
the prefect of poHce took supervision of its offi- 
dais, and himself appointed the Camorra chiefs 
of the twelve quarters of Naples, to each of whom 
the sum of one hundred ducats was paid monthly 
out of the secret police funds. At the same time, 
the public functionaries filled their purses out of 
regular assessments upon the money extorted by 
the society from the poor whom they were bound 
by their office to protect. 

There are necessarily no documents to sub- 
stantiate the assertions of this penitent. All these 
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proceedings passed without records, written con- 
tracts, or even distinct avowals between the par- 
ties to this nefarious traffic in disorder and crime. 
Those who were engaged in it are not likely to 
inform the public. But the confession is supported 
by so many other circumstances, and is so per- 
fectly consistent with the general course of the 
administration of Ferdinand, that there can be no 
reasonable doubt of its substantial correctness. 

It is certain that the Camorra was respected 
by both Ferdinands, and frequently used by the 
Government. In fact, it constituted a species of 
irregular police, more or less recognized and em- 
ployed by the regular authority. When an im- 
port.ant theft occurred in any part of the city, the 
commissary of the police called to him the chief of 
the CamoiTa, and charged him to find the oflTender. 
The thief was always found, unless he happened 
to be the chief of the Camorra or the commissary. 

In the prisons these men ruled; and the officers 
in charge, from love of ease and indifiFerence to 
the rights of the prisoners, or from a conviction 
that there was no other way of securing so much 
order, delegated a species of authority to the 
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Camorra. Under its protection one was safer 
than under that of the King^s officers. Into the 
depth of these dungeons, the power of the throne 
rarely penetrated, but the Camorrists were always 
there, and there in overpowering force. Despite 
all precautions they smuggled knives * into the 
prisons and on occasion used them to terrify 
their victims. Their rule was terrible and cor- 
rupting to the last degree; but the hopeless 
wretch who found himself, for political offences or 
suspicion of them, thrust into these dens of vice 
and crime, was happy if by prompt payment, or 
even by resolute resistance, he could win the 
favour of the society. I say resistance. It 
happened that a certain priest was thrown into 
the prisons of the Vicaria. He was approached 

* In all the prisons the society had a store of weapons so well 
concealed that the guardians and superintendents never could 
discover them. This deposit was called the plant, and was 
always in the charge of the chief, who carried at least three upon 
his person, in spite of the utmost precautions of the guards. An 
inspector informs me that having learned of the existence of 
these three knives, he ordered an examination so minute that he 
found them in the least mentionable part of the prison. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards a new inspection showed that the 
chief had already three new knives. " Take these away," said 
the Camorrist, " and in fifteen minutes I shall have three more.'* 
— Marc Monnier, 
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at his entrance by a Camorrist^ who demanded 
money for the lamp of the Madonna. The poor 
priest was unable to comply with the demand 
because he had no money. The Camorrist became 
angry, and raised his baton, '^Ah/^ exclaimed 
the priest, a courageous Galabrian, ^^ you would 
not be so fierce if I were armed as you V^ 

^^ There is no difficulty,'^ responded the Camor- 
rist, wounded in his sense of honour, and imme- 
diately going into the next room, he demanded 
two knives. Returning, he gave one knife to the 
priest. They fought — ^and the priest most 
dexterously kiUed his adversary. The poor 
priest now for the first time felt fear. He had 
killed a man, and that man was a Camorrist. He 
was exposed to the vengeance of the state^ and 
to the furious and most certain vengeance of the 
society. To his surprise he escaped both. The 
Camorrists adxniring his courage, concealed the 
homicide in some inexplicable way, and when the 
priest went to his bed, he found^upon it his share, 
as a Camorrist, of the weekly distribution of the 
gains of the fraternity. This share he continued 
to receive during the whole period of his impri- 
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sonment.* I have said that their rule was demo- 
ralizing in the extreme. The penal island of 
Tremiti fiimishes an illustration. In this place 
the Bourbon government had formed a penal 
colony. This colony was so managed that it ex- 
tinguished the sparks of virtue which might still 
warm the breasts of the criminal. Take an 
instance of this management. The Government 
had conceived the idea of introducing the benign 
influences of the family relation. For this pur- 
pose it shipped a quantity of prostitutes, and 
constrained the two sexes to shameful alliances. 
This moral anarchy was completed by sending 
from time to time the most outrageous of the 
Camorrists to this penal inferno. The authority 
of the society was established in the island. 

* Another CaJabrian had one night won at a gaming-house, 
lieaying it, he was met outside by a man with a baton, who 
tlireateningly demanded a share of his gains for the Camorra. 
The Calabrian refused and drew a knife. The Camorrist 
immediately left him. The next day the Calabrian was 
respectfully saluted by another man, armed with a baton, 
who presented him a short sword, and begged him to accept it 
for his braye conduct on the preceding evening. The surprised 
proyincial at first refused, but at length accepted the present. He 
afterwards foimd himself saluted by plebeians whom he did not 
know, and who considered him a Camorrist. 
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Every convict received five pence per day from 
the Government. On this he was obliged to sub- 
sist. The Camorrist began by taking one-tenth 
of this sum for his own account. Two-tenths 
went to a common fimd, which was religiously 
preserved. The convict had seven-tenths remain- 
ing. He was without labour, without friends or 
afiFections, and fell into the only occupation to be 
found upon the island, that of gambling. The 
Camorrist who took charge of the convicts claimed 
one-tenth upon all the bets, for the trouble of 
giving protection and deciding disputes. The 
fortunes of the convicts were constantly changing, 
but the Camorrist always won ; since every bet 
yielded him the invariable tenth. At the end of the 
day, tenth by tenth, the pittance of each pris- 
oner had passed into his purse. But for the 
penny put into the common fund, ttie convict 
must have died of starvation. Out of this pit- 
tance he had to clothe and feed himself, since he 
had no other resources. The society grew rich 
out of these poor convicts, whom it held in its 
power alike by their vices and their necessities. 

The same rule prevailed in the prisons of the 
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Vicaria. Under Ferdinand II. many of the 
choicest spirits of the nation spent their time in 
these terrible dungeons. It thus happens that 
there is no want of information concerning the 
haLits and daily life of the prisoners. One of the 
most constant victims of the Bourbons was 
Alexander Avitabile, an honoured servant of the 
present government. He was an actor of some 
merit and popularity, and spent one half his time 
on the stage and the other half in prison. His 
arrests and his releases were alike without ex- 
planation j and he could only credit the first to 
unwavering patriotism, and the second to want of 
all proof of having committed any actual offence. 

By him and by other equally intelligent ob- 
servers, some of the secrets of these horrible dens 
have been revealed. 

The poor man who entered became the victim 
of the society in precisely the same way as the 
convicts at Tremiti; that is, the Gamorra got 
control of his little pittance, stimulated his vices, 
and kept him dependent upon it for the supply of 
his necessities. 

The worst prisons are supposed to allow a 
VOL. I. 20 
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measure of liberty; at least the liberty of occa- 
sional solitade. But in tbe Yicaria^ the prisoner 
had ever at his heels^ not the Bonrbon guardian^ 
but the Bourbon Camorrist, whose brutal violence 
he could not escape. He was forced to yield to ' 
this surveillance, to resign himself to the control 
of this self-appointed police. But what profit 
could the Oamorra derive from the poor ? Twice 
a year the prisoner was suppHed with a suit of 
clothing. This he sold to the Camorra. The 
Gamorrist sold the clothing back again to those 
who furnished it originally. The prisoner lived 
clothed in rags, or in a state of semi-nakedness. 
Nor was this all. Half of his daily allowance of 
bread and soup was returned in the same way to 
the prison contractors. With the small sums 
which these sales afforded, the prisoner bought 
tobacco, wine, and the rest went to the gaining 

table. The furnishing of tobacco, wine and 
gaming cards, and the permission to use them, 
was as much in the power of the society as if it 
had held letters-patent from Ferdinand. In this 
way the money of the prisoner came regularly 
back into the hands of those from whom he had 
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received it. The sums gained by tliis trade were 
not trifling. In a single prison, ihe profits were 
sometimes two hundred and eighty ducats per 
week. A portion of these sums was regularly 
paid over to the keeper of the prison. 

The prisoners paid the society for every pri- 
vilege. The inevitable tenth was inexorably de- 
manded on each transaction. The right to buy, 
the right to sell, justice and privilege, the neces- 
sary and the superfluous, were alike subjected to 
taxation. If the prisoners happened to be pos- 
sessed of some little money, as in the case of 
political offenders of good station, they were 
assigned servants, for whom a liberal allowance 
was required, and these servants were in turn 
taxed heavily upon their wages. 

This terrible society ruled, because under the 
government of the Bourbons it had almost an 
unlimited freedom of action. Sometimes courted, 
always used, and only feebly dealt with for its 
most heinous offences, the humble classes felt 
themselves to be in its power. Its vengeance 
was certain. When it decreed a death, the 
victim's days were numbered. To execute these 
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decrees tte younger members of the order, who 
had taken only the initiatory degree, were usually 
delegated;* and the successful execution of the 
commission raised the murderer to the rank of a 
full member. It will scarcely be believed that 
these commissions were joyfiilly accepted, and 
often there were strifes among the young initiates 
for the bloody oflBce. What is still* more sur- 
prising is, that the initiate often assumed the 
responsibility of a crime which he had not com- 
mitted in order to secure his promotion. To 
prove that the homicide had been done under 
provocation, a knife was sometimes placed in the 
hands of the murdered man. By this astute pro- 
ceeding, the ambitious assassin secured his life, 
while he obtained promotion, and that coveted 
field for the exercise of his talents and the making 
of his fame and fortune — a Neapolitan prison. 
It was not alone in the prisons that the society 

* Filippo Girillo, a Gamorrist, had rendered some service to 
the inspector, Michele Kuggieri, and in turn asked some £ftToar 
of the inspector, who refused it. Girillo condemned Buggieri to 
death, and delegated the office of executioner to a young initiate. 
Being himself about to be transferred to another prison, he said 
to the initiate, " Twenty-four hours after my departure^ kill the 
inspector." The order was obeyed. — Monnier, p. 54. 
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bore rule. Tlie Camomsts presided over the 
gaming table in all parts of the city, exacted tri- 
bute at the gates upon the produce of the country, 
and extended their claims to nearly all regular 
trade. 

I cannot agree with Monnier that this pro- 
ceeded from cowardice in the people. While the 
society reduced extortion to system, it supplied 
the want of a better police, and prevented a thou- 
sand disorders. In a gaming saloon a hundred 
strong men submitted to the decision of a single 
Camorrist, and all promptly paid over to him the 
tenth of their winnings ; not because they feared 
him, but because this bully, loaded down with 
jewellery, and armed with a knife, was the symbol 
of order. That Naples had no better symbol was 
not the fault of its oppressed people. This or- 
ganizing the thieves of a country into a sub- 
ordinate government to supply the defects of the 
imperial one was strange; but it must be borne 
in mind, that an association of honest men would 
not have been permitted to discharge the same 
office. 

That the ignorant population regarded it in 
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this light is clear jfrom their discontent when the 
present government laid hands on the society.* 
Nor was the use of their power and protection 
confined to the po6r. Merchants of the first class 
kept Camorrists in their pay to watch over the 

* Monnier relates that, in 1860, he congratulated a peasant 
who brought yegetables and fruits to the city, on the arrest of 
the Camorrists. G^ie poor man threw up his hands in horror, 
and protested that he was ruined. *' In place of one robber we 
shall have thirtj, who will take all our blood." He asked a 
hackman whether he was pleased with the change. The reply 
is amusing. " I am an assassinated man. I have bought a dead 
horse, who does not know the roads, refuses to go except when it 
suits his pleasure, slips when he goes up hill, and falls when he 
goes down, is afraid of fire-craokers and bells, reared up yesterday 
in the grotto of Posilippo, and scared a flock of sheep which were 
blocking up the road. A Oamornst, who protected me, and had 
his station at the horse-market, would have saved me from this 
robbery. He watched over the sales, and took his trifle from 
buyer and seller. Last year 1 had to sell a blind horse, and h» 
made him pass for a beast with two good eyes, because he was 
my protector. He has been put in pnson, and I have had to 
buy without his help this brute of a beast. He was a great 
gentleman ! (era un gran galantuomo.)*' 

The people had more confidence in the Camorrists than in 
the regular officers of justice. ''I know a yine-dresser in the 
yicinity of Naples who found, on waking one fine morning, that 
he had been robbed; during the night all his money had been 
stolen. He made his complaint, not to the delegate of hia 
quarter, not to the brigadier of the military station close at hand ; 
but he ran into the nearest tayem, and recognizing the reigning 
Camorrist by his fierce bearing and the rings which covered his 
fingers, he made his complaint, and oflered a liberal reward for 
the recovery of the money. The money was found." — Monnier 
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landing and shipping of goods, which otherwise 
were not safe from the hands of less regular 
robbers. The shipments of coin especially were 
insured by this irregular police. In fact, con- 
traband was at some periods the rule in the port, 
the regular payment of duties the exception. The 
best merchants employed Oamorrists to secure 
the landing of their goods without the payment 
of duties. The regular tariff for this was one half 
the duties. The goods were often landed under 
the eyes of the custom-house officers, who took 
their share of the gains. 

This association within Neapolitan society 
shows what that society was in itself. Brigand- 
age is an outgrowth of that love of illicit gain, 
that moral obtuseness on rights of property and 
want of conscience in trading or gaining one's 
daily bread which are at the bottom of the organ- 
ized Camorra. Perhaps no NeapoUtan priest ever 
preached on the text, *' Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men,'' at all events, the doctrine 
was unknown. From the throne downwards aU 
classes seemed to have lost the sense of the right 
and the just as the foundation of property. 
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The Tinorganized Camorra proceeded upon the 
same principles, and was the twin brother of that 
whose bully chiefs held court in the cells of the 
Vicaria, Monnier, writing in 1862, says : " This 
form of violence is still exercised in all the houses 
of the city. My hotel has the usual number of 
persons in its service, from the highest to the 
lowest ranks, from the butler to the porter, from 
the cook to the scullion, from the valet to the 
boot-black. Now, in this hierarchy of subordi- 
nates, beside the oppressors by title, there reigns 
a Camorra which oppresses in its turn. This 
Camorra is represented by a woman, — ^yes, by a 
woman ! She has fire in her eyes and a knife in 
her hand. I found her one day with her hands 
bloody. She told me, laughing, that it was no- 
thing. It is she who commands. There is no 
dispute in which she does not take part, either on 
one side or the other. No strife into which she 
does not thrust herself with extended hands. She 
carries on her Httle trade in the house, appropri- 
ates what she finds, watches over the purchases, 
taxes those who supply the provisions, and levies 
her contributions upon every thing. The rest 
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know it, and are silent, because they feaxlier. 
She does more : she administers justice. One 
day the Camorrists of the port had extorted five 
soldi from a porter of the house. The poor man, 
strong as a shark but cowardly as a frog, returned 
downcast withhis lessened earnings, counting upon 
his fingers what the five soldi might have gained 
at the lottery. ^ What is the matter V demanded 
the woman. As soon as she was informed, she 
darted oflf like an arrow. In two bounds she was 
at the port, and tumiug heaven and earth upside 
down with her clamour. The crowd began to 
assemble, the carbineers were running to the 
spot. The Camorrists, fearful of arrest, gave her 
the five soldi. In a quarter of an hour she re- 
turned in triumph, holding up in her hands the 
recovered money, I do not know that she re- 
stored it to the porter; I declare only that she 
recaptured it from the Camorrists.^' 

The passion of the Neapohtans for gaming and 
lotteries is a manifestation of the same want of 
conscience in matters of money. It is a fatal 
lesson to give to a poor man that there is an easier 
way of making a dollar than earning it. This 
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lesson each Neapolitan has usually learned in his 
infancy^ rather he was bom with the beUef. His 
enforced and cultivated idleness gave him large 
leisure to be occupied in some way, and when 
work does not command or invite, diversion must 
be found in some other mode. This earnest peo- 
ple loves gaiu, and shut up from legitimate roads 
to it, fell naturally into its immoral pursuit. 
There is probably no city on the globe where 
games of chance are so universally practised. I 
have said that it was the only distraction in the 
prisons and penal colonies. In truth, it is the 
first and last diversion, or rather, so earnestly do 
they pursue it, the first and last occupation of the 
Neapohtans. The lottery is the most convindng 
proof of this love of immoral gain. In Naples it 
is a passion. The passion is not confined to the 
Neapolitans, but infects large portions of the peo- 
ple in North Italy. But, if one would learn the 
vast distance there is between the two sections, 
let him attend the drawing of a lottery in Turin 
and in Naples. In the former city, the event is of 
little importance, though watched with eager in« 
terest by those who have venture3 on the wheel 
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of fortune. But in Naples, it used to be an event 
like the Sumter meeting in New York. If one 
would note the effect of despotic institutions in 
cultivating this passion, let him make the com- 
parison even between Turin and Venice. I once 
witnessed the drawing of a lottery in the Piazza 
San Marco, under the shadow of the Venetian 
Lion, which was a popular demonstration eclips- 
ing the birth-day of the Emperor of Austria. 

At Naples, the drawing formerly took place 
under the oversight of the Corte de Conti, with 
the benediction of a priest, and in the presence of 
the people. The result of the drawing was passed 
from mouth to mouth to the utmost limits of the 
city, and even of the kingdom, with a swiftness 
which anticipated the electric telegraph.* This 

* " I one day lefib the Vioana at the moment when the hist 
of the five numbers was drawn. I found a cab at the door, and 
gave the driyer ten minutes to trayel the half league, which lay 
between Gastel Capuano and my lodgings. I expected to sur- 
prise everyone in the house, telling them the fiye fortunate num- 
bers which were yet unknown at the nearest lottery office. My 
cabby did his best ; twice he nearly overturned me j he came 
into collision with carts, brushed against foot passengers, forgot 
to salute the Madonnas, passed a carriage of one of the royal 
princes at the risk of being arrested next day, and arrived in lesi 
than nine minutes. Already everyone knew the result of the 
drawing." — Monnier, 
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could only occur in a community where all lived, 
moved, and had their being in the lottery. The 
lottery raised up around itself a groat number of 
dependent induatries and buamesses, whose nior a /e 
was of the same character as the parent institu- 
tion. The schemers and actors in these porsuita 
embraced the moat varied characters, from the 
mere street lounger who cunningly deluded the 
poor into the belief that he knevr what numbers 
would be successful,* to the capuchin, who piously 
sold numbers on which rested the blessing of the 
Madonna, The most signal business of this chs> 
raoter was the clandestine lottery. The tickets 
at the government offices cost too much for the. 
slender purses of the poor. To give them 
opportunity to waste their little sums on the 
* " Oqo of theae sthemen would foj to a \iaiaioac, ' Go and 
play threa numbarB, nnj that jou wisii, when jou return I will 
tell you what they axe, for I feel the spirit wUch approaches me 
and whispera in my ear.' The victim believed and ran off to 
buy. An accomplice of the eeee went too, witnessed the pur- 
chase, and returned more rapidly thiin the deluded parehaaer. 
Of BDurao the nunibera ware toid correctly, to the dflight of tbe 
lazzarone, who believed thia a sure sign that the numbers wonld 
win. When the lot was drawn and the usual blanks turned up, 
the laizitroue complainud. The reply, like the deceit, wu , 
levelled lo hia ignorance. * It is becauaB of your Bins. Yon J 
aw a miaorable unbeliever,' " — Mennia: 
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weekly drawings, private and clandestine offices 
were kept, where the ventures were infinitesi- 
malized down to the soldi of the lazzaroni. In 
these offices, millions of francs* were annually 
gained &om the most ragged and miserable peo-* 
pie in Europe. The clandestine office was as 
honourable as the royal one. When prizes were 
won they were religiously paid. 

There has beeu already visible improvement 
in the people; but it is only by educating a 
generation that this devotion to an immoral 
and suicidal pursuit of gain can be eradicated. 
The ignorant populace cannot see that it is the 
Government who always wins, the people who 
perpetually lose. No government could put 
itself to a severer trial than by the eflfort to 
abolish the lottery at Naples. Garibaldi was 
worshipped, believed immortal by this strange 
people, but he could not abolish the lottery. 
The people would have recalled Francis II. in 
order to reacquire the right to ruin themselves 
in his favour, and to fill the vaults of his treasury 

* A woman was arrested in Naples under the present govem- 
ment who kept a clandestine lottery office. Her weekly profits 
were a thousand francs.— ^ifofimer. 
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by reducing themselves to the necessity of dying 
upon pallets of straw.* 

The passion of gaining and of the lotteiy sub- 
sists upon ignorance. Some of the economies of 
the people are marked by the same want of cal- 
culation. A woman of the people, who leads an 
honest life, often hastens to invest her earnings 
in jewellery. For this jewelleiy she may only 
pay in part, pawning it at the next shop for 
enough to complete her purchase. Then she 
begins a battle with interest which may be pro- 
tracted for years; all her little and uncertain 
earnings being absorbed to pay the interest 

upon a jewel which she does not enjoy — ^perhaps 
has never possessed. Usury is the most re- 
morseless and insatiable of vampires, and the 
people of Naples afford him one of his choicest 
banquets. It is the popular belief that a woman 
who pursues this course acts economically. Per- 
haps she does, relatively ; while others spend in 

* It is gratifying to know that the GK>yemment lottery 
offices are decreasing. On the 1st of January, 1864, the offices 
were reduced from 1500 to 1048. These are distributed as 
follows : — In Piedmont, 67 ; in the Emilia and Marches, 100 ; 
in Lombardy, 117 ; in Tuscany and Umbria, 127 j in Sicily, 
252 ; in the Neapolitan proyinces, 385« 
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lottery tickets which never win, she hoards, 
denies herself, sells her daily bread, to preserve 
her jewels. Those who display gold ornaments 
are cited as examples of modesty, foresight and 
virtue. It is by the nmnerous rings which cover 
each joint of her ten fingers that one may recog- 
nize in Naples the Mother of the Gracchi.* 

ont the towns of the late kingdom, and in some 
communes embraces the highest, civil func- 
tionaries, who make gain by extortion,^by sell- 
ing privileges and trading in justice. Brigandage 
is a feeder to their mill; they encourage it, 
icker with it, and supply it with recruits. The 
two thus mutually maintain each other and bleed 
Italy. 

The brigandage of the city is more difficult 
to exterminate than that of the mountain. It 
is everywhere and nowhere ; occult, mysterious, 
invisible, impalpable, imponderable. It is a 
moral carbonic fluid widely diffiised and deadly ; 
but bayonets and bullets are powerless against it, 

• Monnier. 
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The comnmnal system of Italy lias been^ in 
its darkest days, the repository of a degree of 
liberty. Under it a measure of independence 
has been preserved to the people through almost 
all forms of govermnent, and it has furnished an 
admirable basis for the constitutional system. It 
is essentially like the American plan of township, 
municipal and county governments. But what 
could the nation do with towns, counties, cities, 
in which the whole population winked at robbery, 
and elected their chief rascals to the chief offices ? 
The Government of Italy finds itself face to face 
with £Etcts of this nature. It confronts local 
councils, local courts, local miHtia, diseased, rot- 
ten with the vice of the Oamorra; and this bri- 
gandage, of the city yields an annual crop of 
brigandage on the mountain. 

The people know this, for it is part of their 
life. They have no faith in the right, no confi- 
dence in public officers, and, either through fear 
or favour, make their little bargains with the 
brigands as secretly as possible. 

Take a few facts fi*om Saint-Jorioz, captain in 
the Italian army. His book is such a shining in- 
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stance of moral courage ; he gives facts^ names, 
dates, and distributes his adjectives, with such 
moral intrepidity, that a new order of knight- 
hood ought to be created for his especial 
honour. 

The evening of the 16th of November, 1861, 
twelve armed brigands entered Civita d^Antina, 
remained there for several hours entirely at their 
ease, and then departed quietly, after having 
captured four persons, whom they conducted 
across the Ziri to the summit of Mount Meta. 
Neither the syndic, the captain of the national 
guard, nor the guard itself, said a word or made 
a motion to prevent the crime. Not until four 
hours after the departure of the brigands could 
the friends ' of the captured men induce the 
authorities to give information to the nearest 
regular troops. If the notice had been sent 
immediately, the brigands must have been cap- 
tured by the Italian soldiers. Two of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners were shot, dying victims of that 
strange compound of fear of, and complicity with, 
the brigands. 

The oflScer in command at Civitella Eoveta 
VOL. I. 21 
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to wliom the information was at last sent, in 
making his report of the occurrenco says : — 

" The inhabitants almost always aid the '] 
brigandsj and are, in their turn, forced to pay I 
contribntions and ransoms." 

It frequently happens that these darkened, 
deluded, misguided, comiptedj infatuated people 
take the utmost pains to conceal the loss of their I 
friend who have been borne off by the brigands. 
They dry their tears when the Italian officer 
approaches the door, and stoutly deny the rumonr 
that a fether or brother has been taken off to the I 
mountains, and a ransom put upon his head. But ' 
they are not idle ; negotiations have already been 
set on foot with some well-known accomplice of 
the brigands in the village. There is much 
haggling about terms, a good many messages go 
to and fro, Itom the wood to the village, from the 
village to the wood. At the end of three days, 
father, or son, or brother returns ; but he has not 
seen a brigand ! He is ready to swear by all the 
saints, that he paid no ransom, for he was never J 
arrested by bandits. In fact, he has bewared J 
himself, perhaps, to obtain his release, This is J 
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the work of the Camorra, of the brigandage of the 

town, which is one of the most fruitful sources of 

that on the mountains. 

On the night of the 5th of November, 1861, 

forty brigands in the uniform of Italian soldiers, 
and calling themselves Piedmontese, entered the 
house of the family Baccari, in Castronuovo, and 
captured there an old priest about eighty years of 
^g^^ ^7 name Don Guiseppe Baccari, and uncle 
of the syndic of the town. The brigands im- 
posed a tax of twelve thousand ducats on the 
family Baccari as a ransom for the octogenarian 
priest. The syndic and his nephew concealed 
the fact from the miUtary authority, in the fear 
that the troops would find the hiding place of the 
brigands and irritate them to kiU their relative. 

The facts in this case are a compendium of 
brigandage. The brigands were upon a mountain 
close to the Pontifical frontier, and the messenger of 

the faimly Baccari went backwards and forwards 
for several days, conveying money, clothing and 
provisions to them. 

The military power got wind of the affair and 
ordered the arrest of the messenger. The 
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brigands^ hearing this^ took to their heels for the 
states of the Pope, leaving the poor old priest to 
be found and cared for by his friends. 

Now, in this case, the family was not poor, it 
was not in humble condition, the captive was not 
insignificant. On the contrary the Baccari were 
rich, the highest civil officer in the town was a 
member of it, and the old priest was the object 
of reverence for the whole family and village. 
Yet no appeal dare be made to the military 
authority. The very love they boar their friend 
leads them to seek by dark and crooked ways, by 
blandishments and sweet words, by compliance 
with every whim of the brigands, to propitiate 
this power of the Devil. Was all this necessary ? 
No ! The first news that the messenger was 
captured by the troops, sent the valiant brigands 
flying for their lives across the frontier. 

Now who fishes in these muddy streams ? 
The Camorra. Who sweats to soil them ? The 
Camorra. The Camorrist comes forward on these 
occasions with his advice and his little commis- 
sions, his threats and his uUimatv/m, No sove- 
reign ever spoke more confidently of his power 
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to enforce liis lightest wishes. Through him the 
negotiations are opened^ and only an accident 
prevents their ending in the robbery, in Camorrist 
style, of the entire patriniony of the family. In 
this case the Camorrist gets one sum from the 
family, and pays another to the brigands. It 
is not necessary that he should be an accom- 
plice of the brigands, in any but that general 
sense in which all scoundrels are accomplices 
of the Devil. Ho has his trade and they have 
theirs. 

" In this case,^' says Saint- Jorioz, ^^ the family 
Baccairi piled Pelion upon Ossa of falsehood, 
deceit, subterfuge, in order to restrain the troops 
from doing their duty. They hed about the 
number of the brigands, lied about the place of 
rendezvous, Ked about the tax imposed upon 
them, lied constantly and about everything. And 
yet this family had the reputation of being honest 
and liberal ^^ 

One of the cunning methods pursued by this 
Camorra is worth especial mention. It is nothing 
less than capturing those who have been drafted 
into the military service. Antonio Staula, a 
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brigand^ gave himself up on the 8th of^ Novem- 
ber, 1862. His confessions filled the town of 
Pico with such an odour^ that gallant Italian 
officers were forced, morally, to hold their noses, 
or be suflfocated. The husiness of brigandage, of 
robbei7,plundering,extorting,assessing,squeezing 
money out of everybody and everything, was found 
to be carried on by the syndic, the communal coun- 
cillors, the priests, and all and singular everybody 
else in Pico. Take one instance. The officials were 
engaged in procuring exemptions from the draft. 
Staula reported that he went on the mountain at 
their suggestion, ^^ that the best thing he could 
do would be to arrest and detain all those drafted 
young men who were under orders to march/' 

Here is a receipt given by one of these 
brigands of the city, alias secretary of a com- 
mune :— 

'^ I, the undersigned, acknowledge the receipt 
of six ducats from Francesco Colella, and agree 
to repay the said sum in case his son Bosario 
should be obliged to render military service. It 
is further agreed that, afber the draft shall be 
closed, the said Francesco Colella shall restore this 
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receipt with such a present as Ms sense of propriety 
may dictate. Modesto Pompei. 

^^Pico, D0C.2O, 1861/' 

It is needless to say that this gentlenian was 
properly provided for by the Government. 

In this same Pico^ Saverio Grosso^ another 
communal officer^ made a business of this form of 
Camorra, He levied taxes upon the contractor 
who supplied the troops with provisions^ attempted 
to bribe the officer in command of them to facili- 
tate his tradcj got his vegetables and fruits for 
nothing from the market women, and even tried 
to force seven carlines out of a poor woman who 
furnished water to a detachment of troops. 

The syndic of this commune sent money and 
provisions to a brigand named Eenzi. Another 
Benzi, a brigand leader, was favoured by nearly 
all the officers of this commune. They even in- 
scribed his name upon the rolls of the national 
guard; and to the last stoutly maintained that 
ho was no brigand, though all the members of 
the guard who took part in the arrest, asserted 
that ho was not only a brigand, but a leader of 
brigands. 
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Such a state of the local government presents a. 
most difficult problem for the nation. It is in 
the power of the ministry to dissolve communal 
or municipal councils, but a new election must be 
ordered within three months. In some instances 
this has been done, but as might be expected the 
new officers are no better than the old. 

Saint- Jorioz says, '^At Fondi, Traetto, Itri, 
Pastena, Pontecoroo, and at Roccaguglielma, we 
saw one set of Camorrists driven out only to be 
succeeded by others of the worst character. 
Time, the great healer, alone can cure these in- 
numerable wounds, these inveterate cancers.^'* 

* "Brigantaggio," p. 68. 
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